

















Schirmer Music Selects GEVAERT 


One of the world’s largest music publishers, Schirmer’s 
yearly offset printing output is estimated at 140 million 
pages of music. In an operation of this size, production 
costs must be kept at a minimum. Problem: to find a film 
economical enough for big-volume printing, precise 
enough to reproduce hairline detail. Gevaert’s answer: 
Copyline O 71m Film (base thickness .004” ) 

Schirmer finds that Copyline’s high orthochromatic emul- 
sion gives razor-sharp detail reproduction by camera or 
contact. A “must” when copy consists of proofs of meticu- 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


lous fine line hand engravings, as in Schirmer’s case. Yet 
you pay no premium for this super-precise film! 


You will welcome Copyline’s light matte surface and back- 
ing that takes any retouching procedure in stride. Pre- 
vents Newton ring problems in making contact positives! 
And as a safety measure, this popular film has the latitude 
to tolerate minor miscalculations. Fast and flat drying, too! 


There is a full range of Gevaert films available to fill every 
general or specialized purpose. 





District Offices: Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) * Los Angeles © Dallas * Denver © San Francisco 
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"he surest way to boost production, quality, and profits 
$ to install modern equipment. And, today, you can get 
he new equipment you need without tying up your 


pre ... you lease! 


You'll find a lot of interesting and profitable reading 
n R & P’s new booklet “Roberts & Porter’s New Simplified 
yease Plan”—call your R & P representative today and 


isk him to bring you a free copy. 
[ 


Here’s some of the equipment 
you can lease when you take 
advantage of R & P’s new low- 
cost plan. Minimum order: 


$500. 
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INOW. Q2 get the modern 


equipment 





you need 
WITHOUT SPENDING A PENNY 


of your capital! 


Arc Lamps 

Baldwin Press Attachments 
Burning-In Stoves 
Cameras 

Cold Top Developing Tanks 
Colortran Lights 

Contact Printers 

Contact Printing Lamps 
Craftsman Tables 
Dampener Roller Washers 
Dampener Roller Dryers 


Dampener Roller Covering ° 


Machine 

Deep Etch Tables 
Densitometers 

Dot Etching Tables 
Down Draft Tables 
Dry Sprays 

Dycril Equipment 
Ektalith 

Enlargers 

Etching Machines 
Etching Tables 
Exposure Frames 
Film Cabinets 
Flash Lamps 

Flip Top Printers 
Ink Fountain Agitators 


Ink Up Tables 

Layout Tables 

Lenses 

Light Integrators 
Luxometers 

Optical Depth Gauges 
Photo Composers 
Plate. Coolers 

Plate Developing Sinks 
Plate Racks 

Press Wash-Up Machines 
Printing Frames 

Proof Presses 

Retouch Tables 

Roll Film Dispensers 
Screens 

SI ETUICRIN CCUNILLGS 
Step & Repeat Printers 
Storage Tanks 

Storage Cabinets 
Stripping Tables 
Temperature Control Sinks 


Transparency Viewers 


Vacuum Frames 
Water Levels 
Water Mixers 
Whirlers 





ROBERTS & PORTER F* ed 
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eTele) a CHEMICALS 
LITH-KEM-KO DEALERS 





AKRON, OHIO 

Metzger Photo Supply Co. 1091 So. Main St. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 

Jones Graphic Products Co., 320 Broadway S.E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Chemco Photoproducts Co. 


125 Simpson St., N.W. 
Dixie Pilate Graining Co., 792 Windsor St. S.W. 
interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 

3333 Empire Bivd. S.E. 
™ & F Supply Co. 


220 Luckie St., N.W. 
AUSTIN, 1 TEXAS 


Sales & Service 210 W. 19th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD >. 
Nog 700 S. Kane St. 
Renerts a Porter 5S So. Gay St. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH 
Interchemic. 


i Corp., Printing ink Division 
Bo: 


x 199 Merrill Park 
BERKELEY , CALIF, 
ja Ink Co., Inc. 
BosTON, "MASS. 
dgeport Eng. Supply Co. 287 Atlantic Ave. 
Photoproduct 


711 Camelia St. 


255A Huntington Ave. 
63 Melcher St. 
123 Worcester 


Roberts & Porter, inc. 
W. Oliver Tripp Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Interchemical Corp. 77 Dingens St. 
Hu. P. Walter Co., Inc. 50S Peart St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Interchem' 


t Corp. 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAR. 
eller Co. 3108 W. Griffith St. 
Suoeoneneat Corp., Printing Ink Division 
117 W. Griffith St. 
3032 Bank St. 


17S Albany St. 


Walter H. ma Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
Bridgeport Eng. Supply Co. 


900 N. Franklin St. , 


Chemco Ph s Co. 442 N. Wells St. 

Chicago Litho 

General Printing Ink Co. 6556 S. Melivina 

Interchemical Corp. 161 W. Harrison St. 

Norman-Willets Graphic Sony Co. 

18 Ww. Washington St. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 4140 W. Victoria Ave. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Interchemica' 4700 Paddock Road 


i Corp. 
General Printing Ink Co. 3rd & Wainut Sts. 
McKinley Litho Supply Co., Inc. 
1623-39 John St. 
& Porter, Inc. 229 East Sixth St. 
CLEVELAND, onio 
ik Co. 3650 E. 93rd St. 
Griauepert @s ane. ‘oon Co. 
1125 Rockwell Ave. 
Chemco Photoproducts Co., 2345 St. Clair Ave. 
General Printing Ink Co. 310 Lakeside Ave. 
Interchemical Corp. 1325 W. 73 St. 
Robert: 1825 East 18th St. 


Supply Co., Inc. 
162 North Sixth St. 


1911 Canton St. 

Interchemical Corp. 1501 Turtle Creek Bivd. 
1010 S$. Lamar 
1601 Browder St. 
1802 N. Akard St. 


Offset Plate Graining Co. 
Arnold Taylor Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 


A. E. Heinsohn 1443 Blake St. 
Western Graphic Products, Inc. 3240 Tejon St. 
Ww. S. Megill 1918 Lawrence 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Capitol Printing Ink Co. 821 Third St. 
DETROIT, wnen. 
Interchemica! 3100 14th St. 


Roberts & Porter 16520 Wyoming Ave. 
EAST RUTHERFORD, 'N. J. 
General Printing Ink Co., 
Div. Sun Chemical Corp., 390 Central Ave. 
cORBITON, Alberta, Canada 


10333 112th St. 
Fort W WORTH, TEXAS 
General 


HAMDEN, | CONNECTICUT 
ical Corp., Printing — Division 


250 State St. 
HONOLULU, I. H. 


HOUSTON "TEXAS 
Speed Litho Su Supply Co. 2723 Yale St. 
cuavonomied t Corp., Printing sag tome 


Waugh Dr. 
ear oes, © INDIANA 
-» Printing Ink Division 
— rs Wainut St. at College Ave. 
The H. Lieber Co., Inc. 440 N. Capitol Ave. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Interchemical Corp. 
M&F Supply Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Interchemical Corp., Printing ink Division 
620 Commerce Lane 


2506-10 Tillar St. 





Inc. 235 Cook St. 


2302 Market St. 
2225 W. Beaver St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Ace Composition Supply Co. 921 W. 27th St. 
interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 
1130 Elmwood Ave. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 1434 Wyandotte St. 
KINGSTON, Jamaica, B.W.1. 
. J. Williams Marketing Co., Ltd. 
25 Orange St. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
rn Litho Supply 
LONDON, Ontario, Canada 
Canadian Fine Color Co., Ltd. 715 Chester St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 
1133 Maple St. 
720 E. Market St. 


3000 Lewis St. 


W. D. Gatchel & Son 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Barker Products 1508 S. Main St. 


California Ink Company 2939 E. Pico Bivd. 
General Ptg. Ink 2458 Hunter St. 
interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 
707 East 62nd St. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 6681 E. 26th St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
interchemical Corp., Printing a Division 
782 


Latham St. 
MEXICO, D. F., Mexico 
Cia Nacional de Maquinaria Grafica S.A. de C.V. 
ee. 235-237 
Fuchs & Lang de Mexico, S.A. 5 
Oficinas Y Fabrica Lago Vanouee No. 31 
Tacuba 17, D.F. Mexico 
MIAMI, FLA 


Dixie Plate Graining Co., Inc 
1 N. W. 2ist Terrace 
interchemical Corp., Frinting Ink Division 
3535 


N.W. 6Oth St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Interchemicat Corp. 105 E. Melvina St. 


Roberts & Porter, Inc. 1533 N. Jackson St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, gure. 
Automat Litho Su 1401 S. 3rd St. 
T. K. oray. 12 S. Sixth St. 


18 
tsleealiaebeet © Corp. ee Printing Ink Division 
2541 Hiawatha Ave. 
Litho Supply Depot 729 S. 4th St. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 
956 Telegraph Road 
MONROE, LA 
Interchemical Corp., a Ly Division 
006-8 South 


Lee Ave. 
MONTREAL, Quebec, Canada 
Canada Printing Ink Co., 
asso. Jeanne Mance St. 
Canadian Fine Color Co., an 


S$ Old Orchard Ave. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ie Plate ‘ Graining Co. S08 Lyle Ave. 
pow etl te de Corp. 2928 Sidco Drive 
Service Ptg. Ink Co. 672 Reid Ave. 


Southeastern Printing Ink, Inc. 
1307 Division St. 
NEENAH, WiISC. 
interchemical Corp. 318 First St. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
interchemical Corp., Printing Ink a 


. Box 659 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Chemco 408 Camp St. 
interchemical Corp., silanes Ink Division 


11 St. Charles St. 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
Bridgeport Eng. Supply Co. 525 W. 33rd St. 
Chemco Ph Co. 235 Park Ave., S. 
General Printing Ink Co. 750 Third Ave. 
Interchemical ° 
Lioyd Plate Graining Co. 
Alfred E. Metzger 30 Irving Place 
148 Park Row 





Roberts & Porter, Inc: 
49-16 Newtown Rd., Long Island City 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 150 Varick St. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Printers Supply Co., Inc. 3802 Hampton Bivd. 
NORWOOD, . MASS. 
General Printing Ink 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 
1701 16th at Willow 


601 Pleasant St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
kiahoma Printers Supply Co. 608-12 N.E. 36th 
Western Newspaper Union 217 N. Harvey St. 


PANAMA, Republic of Panama 


Intergraphic P. O. Box 4184 
PHILADELPHIA, P PA. 
Foster Type & Equip. Co. 13th & Cherry St. 


pease Printing Ink Co. 

3301 Hunting Park Ave. 
Interchemical e 
New Market & Germantown Ave. 
Phillips & Jacobs 622 Race St. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 1205 Hamilton St. 


1418-22 SANTA FE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 21, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
California Ink Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
General Printing Ink Co., 
Div. Sun Chemical Corp., 281 Corliss St. 
interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 
2310 Main St. 
428 Bivd. of Allies 


2222 West Granada 


Phillips & Jacobs 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
California ink Company 5000 S. E. 18th Ave. 
Interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 
15. 


S N.W. 23rd Ave. 
RICHMOND, ' VIRGINI 1A 
interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 


3435 W. Leigh St. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
joanoke > Os Finishing Co. 502 Second St. 
ROCHESTER, 
General aM Ink Co., 
Div. Sun Chemical Corp., 20 No. Union St. 
interchemical Corp. 17S N. Water St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
General Printing Ink Co. 4222 Utah St. 
interchemical Corp., iain * Ink Division 
4168 Meramen St. 
Renda Litho Supply Co. 5353 Pattison Ave. 
Rissmann Graphic Arts 2714-16 Pestalozzi St. 


ne. 2908 Capitol Ave. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
California ink Company 60 S. Second East St. 
SAN ANTOMO, 3 TEXAS 
Texas Type F 230 N. Medina St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, ; CALIF. 
California In 545 Sansome St. 
1309 Howard St. 
20-40 S. Linden Ave. 
SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico 
Jack Fel P.O. Box 3805 
National yond & Type Co. of P.R. 


P.O. Box 1789 
SARASOTA, FLA. ~*~ 
Dryco Co. of Florida 


Sarasota-Bradenton Airport 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
lifornia Ink Company 1727 S$. Alaskan Way 
pent Printing Ink Co., 
Div. Sun Chemical Corp., 201 Terry Ave. N. 
Interchemical Corp., Printing Ink Division 
212 Maritime Bidg., 911 Western Ave. 
TORONTO, Ontario, Canada 
Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd. 
Box ri Postal Sta. ‘‘N’* 
Canadian Fine o—— Co., & 
P. Oo. sox 8 82 Postal Station D 
TULSA, OKLA, 


ittco Supply Co. 310 E. 4th St. 
VANCOUVER, 8. Ag Canada 

ink Co., Ltd. 822 Homer St. 

comaar Petlies ink & Roller 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capitol Printing Ink Co., Inc. 
806 Channing Place, N.E. 
955 ‘*v’" St., N.E. 


Co. 
1410 William 


interchemical Corp. 
1 








jes, Inc. 
1812 DeSales Row, N.W. 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba, Canada 
Printing Ink Co., Ltd. ose Bradford St. 
LITH-KEM-KO_ REPRESENTATIVES 
ir 
1140 Ontario St., Oak Park, Iilinois 
Mr. Albert R. Materazzi 
5307 Pp Way, 16, D. Cc. 
Mr. Raymond A. West 
3393 E. Chevy Chase Dr., Glendale, Calif. 
Mr. Charlies Wilharm 
2537 Wells Rd., Irving, Texas 
Mr. John B. Olivier 
2147—46th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. Wm. Stanley Collister 
19350 nereecgy Bivd., Rocky River, 0. 
Mr. Domenic Bonani 
38 townaale Rd., Stoneham, Mass. 
Mr. E. F. Farrel 
708 W. SOth St., Chicago, Ii. 





LITHO CHEMICAL & 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 


46 HARRIET PLACE, LYNBROOK, NEW YORK 


4227 WEST 43RD STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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Cover 


William Sohniffner puts a negative into 
position in Rutherford step-and-repeat 
machine at Chopp Printing Specialties, 
New York. For story on high speed pro- 
motion job turned out by this firm, turn 
to page 31. 
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GOODYEAR'S NEW 
DELIVERS SHARPER DOTS, 
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FINER REPRODUCTION. “Micro-textur- UNIFORM GAUGE. Electronically controlled 


ized” smoothness gives you clean, sharply defined and process assures uniform thickness, perfect face/body 
perfectly formed dots—no slurs or tails. balance. Absence of low spots shortens make-ready. 





BETTER SMASH-RESISTANCE. Excel: | LOWER OPERATING COSTS. Uniform 


lent resilience reduces smash-up effect. HI-FI snaps gauge, lower printing pressure with no loss of dot 
back fast after each impression for long mileage, clarity, top smash-resistance, faster make-ready — 
more sharp impressions per dollar. they all add up to real economy. 
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OFFSET BLANKETS 
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HI-FI BLANKET SURFACE 
RESISTS WEAR LONGER 


Revolutionary “micro-texturizing” process “tempers” rubber to 
produce remarkable smoothness plus long-lasting durability 


You get maximum fidelity on every impres- 
sion with HI-FI Blankets by Goodyear. And 
you get it at no extra cost. 


Secret is Goodyear’s remarkable new “micro- 
texturizing” curing process. It produces a 
surface that combines smoothness, hardness 
and resilience to a precisely controlled degree 


Run after run, you keep getting true-to-copy 
fidelity because HI-FI takes the punishment, 
and bounces back. Colors: red, green, blue- 
gray, black. Available prepunched. For more 
details, call your Goodyear Distributor or 
write Goodyear, Printers Supplies Sales 
Department, New Bedford, Mass. Remem- 





for top-notch reproduction. 


ber—lots of good things come from Goodyear. 


‘*HI-FI quality takes the guesswork out of printing’’—says Joseph H. 
Kenning, Offset Superintendent, United States Playing Card Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, another satisfied HI-FI user. 


“T can’t take chances on a blanket’s performance. The back of every 
playing card in a run must be the exact match of every other one. 
Even slight variations could throw out the whole job. 

“That’s why I like HI-FI Blankets. They produce sharp, clean dot 
formations every time. No blurs or smudged edges to cause irregu- 
larities. We get top-quality results consistently—even when there’s 
an extra metallic color in some of our fancier designs. 

“HI-FI Blankets really stand up, too. I’ve never used any that give 
me better smash-resistance—more mileage.” 


Z 
I 44 PRINTERS SUPPLIES 
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the 
dense 


paper 
for 
bright 


rinters 
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Life could be a lot more beautiful 
if you didn’t have fussy jobs 
to worry about. Particularly where 


show-through rears its ugly head. 


Here at Nekoosa, we’ve tried 

to make things easier for printers 
by developing Nekoosa Opaque—a 
paper that keeps show-through 
down to a minimum. Even in the 
light weights, it offers just about 
the highest opacity you can get. 
And Nekoosa Opaque combines 
this high opacity with handsome 
appearance and superb press 
performance. Comes in a 

wide choice of unusual finishes— 
to add distinctiveness to your 


finest printing creations. 





opaque 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS 
PAPER COMPANY 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


Mills at 
Port Edwards and 
Nekoosa, Wisconsin 


and Potsdam, New York 
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Champion 
DOWN DRAFT 
- LITHOGRAPHERS 


Champiou EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


PHOTOENGRAVER AND LITHOGRAPHER 


dd ve 


FACE-UP WHIRLERS 
for Photoengravers 


Radiant electric heat on un- 

derside of cover reflects 

on top of revolving plate. 

Heating, drying and 

whirling controlled 

by electric switches ” 
for manual 


apereton or TEMPERATURE 





Beene rere emnnr ete tne Taree 


99 





WORK-TABLE , presetting. CONTROLLED 


with variable : DEVELOPING SINK 
exhaust controller | | — tk 











Auxiliary Auxiliary 
Negative i£ Wash 
Viewer Sink 


Temperature maintained to a frac- 
tion of a degree. The auxiliary 


Removes hazardous fumes—at negative viewer and auxiliary 


their source. No odor in shop or 
offices. Tables at convenient 
working height. Quiet oper- 
ating exhaust blower. The 
Koroseal lined trough 

resists corrosion 

from chemicals 

used. 


10 


wash sink are optional units 

...can be designed for 

either side of basic sink. 

The three tray, basic 

sink hy be oa 

: with, or without, 

* ll either feature. 


flat underside— 
thus eliminating an 
fe eo area for dirt to gather. 
It is easily cleaned. Stain- 
PLATE less steel disposal trough. 
The plate platform is heavy cir- 

WHIRLER cular aluminum plate, supported 

f Lith h by -_ bearings. All aang 3 ~ —— or eon 
operation are in recessed panel. Plate whirling speed is con- 

wu ograp ers trolled by a convenient lever at from 35 to 105 R.P.M. 


manufactured by | P SCHM IDT & of oF 





ESTABLISHED 1891 





321 S. Paulina St., Chicago 12, Ill. SEeley 3-0404 
> Transparency Viewers > Powdering Cabinets CONTACT YOUR 
P Stainless Steel Sinks to Order & Cold Top Developing Tank 
- eg — Developing Trays > Lithographers Pate-Soaking ' LOCAL DEALER FOR 
ate Coolers a 
4 Plate Cleaning Tables e Layout Tables” ie ADDITIONAL DETAILS 
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BOSS: ‘Someone have a baby?” 


FOREMAN: “No sir — they've just heard we're buying 
WEBRIL WIPES. Makes it easier to 
make a better plate.’’ 
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WEBRIL wipes to perfection 


NON-WOVEN FABRIC 


Can’t Scratch — contains only pure, soft cotton. 


Super Absorbent —removes the last traces of etches and 
acids. 


Lintless — even with lacquer, developing ink, or gum arabic. 


Amazing Wet Strength — interlocked fibres can’t come 
apart. Perfect for applying developing ink and lacquers 
and for developing out and gumming. 


Handy— You simply tear 8” square, precut wipe from con- 
venient wire rack. No hunting, no cutting — always at 
arms length. 


Economical — one roll will do the work of 2—even 3-— 
pounds of cotton. 


MAIL THIS COUPON —————————-————-—~—-—-—--------------- 


rhe KE MW DALE, comrasy 


Fiber Products Division 


Dept. ML-71, Walpole, Mass. 


I'd like to try Webril Wipes —free. Please send me samples for 
| testing. 


Name 





Company 
Address 


l 

1 City State 
1 € 

1 Write dealer's name 
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Here is day-in, day- out dependability! 


Whether it’s the first exposure or the last in your shooting 
schedule, you can count on this famous lith film for 
consistent performance without make-overs. 

Formalith’s dimensionally stable base won’t kink, scribes 
perfectly and cuts and scores easily. Its extremely high 
contrast emulsion provides wide latitude in both exposure 
and development... produces beautiful line and screen 
negatives. Lines are clean and black, halftone dot structure 
is sharp and hard. Middle tone reproduction is 

unexcelled. No other lith film combines Formalith’s 
advantages in such high degree, yet it is not premium priced! 


ILFORD INC. 


37 West 65th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: Canadian distributors for Ilford Limited, 
London: W. E. Booth Co. Ltd., 12 Mercer St., Toronto 2B 








When you load with FORMALITH 
YOU SHOOT WITH ( 


















ILFORD 


Balk i 
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Wuality... 


dear friends 
iS a word we use 


for the ink 


we're proud 
to make... 


mix our 


ink 
with the same 


Cai= 
A 


great care... 
as the Waldorf 
bake their 
cake! 





Mixing a better batter . . . consistently ...is more than just an art, it’s a 
science. The abilities and facilities of Crescent Ink & Color Company 
consistently meet or go beyond industry requirements to bring to you the 


richest, most reliable ink in the printing industry. 


Next time you run a job that needs that added sparkle... call the man 
from Crescent... he'll give you THE BEST RUN FOR YOUR MONEY! 


COLOR COMPANY 
464 NORTH FIFTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 
LooktoCrescentforink Leadership 


For fast service . .. call your regional Crescent Ink plant 
3801 West Rohr Avenue, Milwaukee 9 * 1040 Grant Street, S.E., Atlanta 15 * KELCO DIVISION: 716 Sidney Street, St. Louis 4 
INKS FOR FLEXOGRAPHY ¢ LETTERPRESS ° LITHOGRAPHY ¢ ROTOGRAVURE 
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This pressman has no ink-roller washup problems 
... thanks to Baldwin® engineering cooperation 


This pressman never knew there was a washup problem! With the help of Baldwin engineers, 
who worked directly with the press designers, the difficulty was taken care of long before the 
press was erected at the factory. 


More and more this becomes standard procedure as Baldwin Press Washers are specified as 
original equipment on more and more presses. That’s because Baldwin engineers are recog- 
nized as the specialists in designing press washers for all kinds of offset and rotary letterpress 
equipment—sheet and web fed. Press manufacturers turn to the specialists for the right 
answer to problems involving many components. One manufacturer explains: 


“Today, the demand for quality keeps us stepping to make sure 
every part of this intricate precision equipment is just right for the 





job. We buy a great many components—rollers, motors, controls, 
pumps, and the like. Naturally, we depend on Baldwin fo solve 
our washup problems because they are the washup specialists.” 


Those who build, buy, or operate presses all benefit from Baldwin engineering cooperation. 
They benefit, too, from Baldwin’s never-ending research that is the source of constant improve- 
ments and new features.* 


No doubt about it! The best place to take care of washup problems is on the drawing board. 
Baldwin engineers have the experience and skill to find the answer to these problems fast. 
And this expert specialized engineering cooperation is as near as your telephone. 


*As recently as February 7, 1961, another patent—No. 2,970,541—was granted Baldwin. 


BALDWIN-GEGENHEIMER CORPORATION srockiyn tt, New vork 


Baldwin® Products are protected by U. S. & foreign patents and patents pending Phone: EVergreen 8-5610 
Manvfacturers of Baldwin Ink Agitators + Baldwin Press Washers + Baldwin Water Stops + Baldwin Water Levels 
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“Particularly valuable for printing 





screens on carbon tissue. Cuts time. 





Provides better quality” —soys inrogtio service, New York City 


TRI-POWER 
ARC PRINTING LAMP 








INTAGLIO SERVICE 


ememica's rimey owavune 
August 30, 1960 


The Strong Electric Corporation 
87 City Park Avenu 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentleten: 


This is to advise you that we find your Grafa 
Tri- pore Arc aaeeere ae pertic = sig alu able 
for print. reens =< — og It has vas 
en ae erio “3 to ei othe ie hav mpl d for thi 

eific pig he pr tding better pd aitty. 








Burning a 212 hour trim of three inexpensive Designed for use with printing frames 50” x 
carbons, it produces a single light source three 70”, and larger, or where shorter exposure time 
times as powerful as the next most powerful lamp, _is desired on smaller work. 


and six times as powerful as most lamps. Operates on standard 3-phase service. Permits 


One TRI-POWER, with one frame, will do the accurate compensation for line voltage changes. 
same job as two or three of the next most powerful _‘Finger-tip control automatically separates carbon 
lamps with two or three frames, also effecting a _ holders to full expanded length for inserting new 
saving in space. trim. Clutch and manual return eliminated. Long- 

life, glass insulated transformers. Exhaust blower. 


CUTS PLATE EXPOSURE 360° rotation. 
— 30-DAY TRIAL 


The average lithographer can save $2,000.00 


a year with each TRI-POWER. Increased produc- W 17 H OUT OBLIG A 710 N 


tion, higher quality work and less spoilage soon 
pay for them. WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


&""" Fog sat ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





77 CILTY PARK AVENUE - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Speeds up to 
! The Ne 
20,000 TR iti 


sheets per hour © WE 2D 
(WER ee . (aa) 
WEEE oe 


17} /o" cut- off WEB OFFSET PRESS 


(non-variable) For high speed 
991 My) f maximum production on 
e . low-cost uncoated 
standard 
: roll stock of 
web width publications, 
labels, wrappers, 
forms, place mats, 
brochures, 
folders, flyers, 
tabloids, 
stationery, 
sales letters, 
and many 
specialities. 
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Y LEWIS STARS IN HIS OWN PRODUCTIONS /RELEASED BY PARAMOUNT 


Runs like a dream! You're on Cloud Nine when you run double coated Consolidated Offset 


Enamels. Consolidated’s double coating assures trouble-free press performance. Asa result, you get 
more profitable impressions per hour. They run better—print better—look better. Why not ask 
your Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchant for free test sheets? Then make your own test run comparing 
quality, press performance and results. See for yourself! 


@ 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 





Double Coated Offset: Productolith, Consolith Gloss, Consolith Opaque 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. - Nati. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Web Offset: Consoweb Brilliant, Consoweb Modern, Consoweb Velvet 














~ 
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the 20 x 26” offset press 
which prints two colors at speeds 
up to 8500 sheets per hour 
(17000 impressions) 





This new ATF Chief 226 is the two-color 
offset press designed specifically to produce 
high quality printing with minimum operator 
effort on the most common job sizes — from 
multiples of 5144 x 8%” to a full 20 x 2614”. 
Its operating simplicity and high speed com- 
bine to give you maximum profits on multi- 
color work. Here are some of the advantages: 


¢ 8-up production of 54% x 814” and 
6 x 9”; 4-up on 81% x 11” and 9 x 12”; 
2-up on 11 x 17” and 12 x 18”; 1-up on 
17 x 22”, 18 x 24”, 19 x 25” and 20 x 26” 


Speeds up to 8500 sheets per hour 
(17000 impressions) on stock from 9 lb. 
onionskin to .030” card 


Full bleed on any job up to 195% x 26” 


Lower plate and makeready costs, plus 
faster production than larger presses. 
The Chief 226 can produce short and 
medium runs more economically than a 
25 x 38” two-color, for example 
Pressman can make ready at slow speed 
and increase to running speed without 
losing register, with the ATF swing arm 
gripper construction 

Register on second color unit adjustable 
in both directions from the operator’s 
side — while running 

High pile delivery and double-loading 
stream feeder help keep downtime 

to a minimum 

ATF pyramid inking systems insure even 
flow of ink to all four form rollers on 
each unit, permit running light vignettes to 
heavy solids with minimum effort 

Ink and dampener form rollers adjustable 
from outside press frame 
Precision-ground helical gears drive all 
cylinders, insure accuracy and long life 


Many more advantages are yours with the 
ATF Chief 226. To find out how it can help 
you improve your competitive position in 
today’s multi-color market, write for our free 
illustrated booklet. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Dept. U1, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 





ATF type faces used in this ad: Century Expanded with italics 
and News Gothic Condensed, 




















happy marriage 


Popular Ansco Reprolith® and Reprolith Ortho Type B emulsions, joined to a new polycarbonate, 
dimensionally stable base—Plestar. The fruits of this union are working tools of prime quality and 
marked economy for the Graphic Arts industry. 

Extremely high in contrast, these popular Ansco emulsions are ideal for the reproduction of line or 
halftone copy where maximum density in the blacks with clarity and cleanliness in the whites is essential. 

Plestar® base stands up to rough handling; cuts, scribes without 
tearing and holds its dimensions to critical tolerances through proc- 
essing and drying. For full technical data, see your Ansco representa- 


. . em | ope * . 1 ! 
tive or write Ansco, A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation, ! Westar ' 
Binghamton, New York. 
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EDITORIALS 














Depreciation: Action This Year? 
LTHOUGH President Kennedy has been 


hammering through some of his legisla- 
tive proposals, the opinion of Washington cor- 
respondents seems to be that his controversial 
tax-credit proposal has no chance of getting 
through Congress, at least this year. 
Representatives of the lithographic industry 
were among the staunch opponents of the pro- 
posal, as originally presented. The burden of 
their arguments was that the government should 
pay less attention to spurring new spending for 
expanded plants and equipment, and more to 
giving industry a depreciation break on the basic 
issue of replacing the equipment it now operates. 
It is believed that a majority of members of 
the House Ways .& Means Committee, which 
held hearings on the bill, is sympathetic to the 
industry position in favor of liberalized depre- 
ciation allowances. 


‘And Now, Without Further Ado... ’ 
EMBERS of the trade press, in the line 


of duty, must listen to an almost unin- 
terrupted barrage of talks, panels, round tables 
and films from September to June. 

The editors — even as the lithographers in 
attendance — doze through the very dull ones, 
pay semi-conscious attention to the mediocre 
ones, and sit up alertly for the occasional really 
good talks. 

It is always a pleasure, therefore, to pass on 
a word of praise for a good speaker. Taking top 
honors during the past winter season, as-far as 
ML is concerned, was a talk given by Charles 
W. Schmidt at a Philadelphia Litho Club meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Schmidt’s approach could well be a model 
for other speakers on the graphic arts chicken 
and pot-roast circuit: he aimed his talk directly 
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at his audience, prepared it well, delivered it with 
forcefulness and enthusiasm, and promptly sat 
down — to a well deserved ovation — when he 
was finished. 

And one thing more. In the spirited 45-min- 
ute question and answer period that followed, 
the speaker gave a forthright “I don’t know” 
when a question stumped him; a refreshing 
change from the speaker who says “I really don’t 
know ... but I will say this. . 
on for 15 minutes. 


” and then goes 


Craftsmen Emphasize Offset 


URTHER evidence that offset continues to 
capture the imagination — and the prac- 
tical business attention — of the graphic arts 
industry may be found in the advance program 
for the 42nd annual convention of the Printing 
House Craftsmen, which was released at press- 
time. 

The meeting, which used to give only token 
attention to lithography, will devote a full day 
to an offset clinic and only half a day to letter- 
press, with the balance of the meeting devoted 
to plant visits, clinics on bindery and compos- 
ing room, and special luncheons.* 


MU 
Quote of the Month 


“Despite the turbulence in the antitrust atmos- 
phere today, I believe in the basic integrity of the 
American businessman, in his devotion to the com- 
petitive enterprise system, and in his determination 
to abide by the law. Instead of being pilloried be- 
cause of the mistakes of a misguided few, he should 
be helped to understand the law. Instead of being 
deprived of the right to meet with his competitors 
through an instrument that encourages competition, 
the trade association, he should be urged to do so, 
so long as adequate legal safeguards are erected.” 


—George P. Lamb (See page 29). 
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Milton Jobber Press. 


| 
| 
| many by Polygraph. The press has a 17 34” cut-off and 
| 


up to a 2414” web width. Presses of one to eight units 
WE B-OFFSE | (open or inline) with sheet delivery are standard. Option- 
al equipment includes roll delivery, ‘‘roll-away folder,” 


SS — ese ad chilling units, numbering, perforating, slit 


ting and imprinting. 


nai tics fantom ta, be 


Web Press Division 
200 Elmora Avenue 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
an up-to-date survey ATF offers a line of publication presses (blanket-to- 


blanket), business forms presses (open or inline), and 








color or job presses (open or inline).“The standard pub- 


By John B. Scouller 


HOUSANDS of tons of paper have gone through 
web-offset presses since 1926 when the German 


ATF Four-unit Green Hornet. 


Vomag press went into the Methodist Publishing Co. at 
Cincinnati, the Harris 90” (web width) went to the 
Wallis Press in Chicago, and the Webendorfer 12” 
press started producing theater programs at 24,000 an 





hour. But it is safe to say that more web-offset presses 
have been built in the past five years than in the pre- 
ceding 25 and this trend will continue. 

Today every major American press manufacturer has 
a web-offset press of some type. New firms have been 
formed to sell only web-offset equipment. And the Ger- 
man, French and English press designers are eagerly 
eyeing the American market. The future seems unlimited. 





The following survey indicates who these press manu- 


Interested readers should write them directly for more ae ; 
ATF 34.950 x 50” Five-unit Press. 





\ 

| facturers are and very briefly describes their presses. 

| detailed. information. 

Acme Machinery Division 

1834 Broadway 

Suite 232 

New York 23, N. Y. 
The Acme Machinery Division sells the Milton press 

in the U. S. This press is manufactured in East Ger- 
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lication press sizes are: 2234 x 36”, 23% x 38”, 25 x 38”, 
34.950 x 50”, and 415% x 69”. The business forms 
presses have a 17 or 22” cut-off with a 2614” web. The 
standard color press is the Green Hornet: 11% x 1714” 
web. This is a two-or four-unit press with an imprinter 
as optional equipment. ATF also designs and_ builds 
presses of special sizes. 

A special feature of ATF publication presses is the 
plate cocking device. Individual plates may be realigned 
while the press is operating to bring colors into register. 


Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic 
Equipment Inc. 
276 Park Avenue South 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Amsterdam Continental sells the Fruehwald & Jaeger 
line of presses in the U. S. They are manufactured in 





F@J 345% x 48%,” Encyclopedia Press. 


Nurnberg, Germany. There are no standard sizes. Units 
are custom designed for specific requirements. ‘The press 
shown is a blanket-to-blanket press recently installed at 
the Larousse Encyclopedia in Paris. 


Ashton Press Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
P.O. Box 3250 
Station “*C’’ 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Canada 

Ashton Press Mfg. Co. builds “Continuous Flow” 
business forms presses and equipment for the business 
forms industry. These presses are of unit construction to 
permit custom design. The printing units are both dry 


Ashton Forms Press. 
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and wet offset as well as rubber, Imprinting, numbering, 
punching, folding, perforating and rewinding units are 
also incorporated in these presses. Standard sizes of con- 
tinuous forms units include cylinder circumferences of 
14, 17, 22, 24, 26 and 28” and standard web widths of 
14, 20, 26, and 32”. Press shown in photo has a 17” 
cylinder with a 26” web width and is rated at 700 feet 
per minute. 


The Black-Clawson Company, Inc. 
Dilts Division 
Fulton, N. Y. 

The Dilts Division of the Black-Clawson Co. makes 
a line of Pacemaker presses designed for printing tissue 
for dress patterns, fruit wraps, etc. 

The Model 585 is the basic press. It has a plate size 
of 52 x 94” and is of unit design. The Model 440 is 





Pacemaker 585 From Drive Side. 


essentially a two unit Model 585. The major difference 
is that the Model 440 can also be operated as two presses: 
while one unit is made ready, the other unit is printing. 
Change over is possible without breaking the web. Each 
unit has its own impression cylinder. 

The Model 450 is a two-unit press of common impres- 
sion cylinder design, It also is operated as two separate 
presses. Changeover from one unit to another is possible 
without breaking the web or stopping the press. 

A special feature of these presses is a straight plate 
clamping device which eliminates plate cracking. 


The Cottrell Company 
A Subsidiary of Harris- Intertype Corp. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 

The Cottrell Co. offers standard publication presses 
in the 2234 x 38” and 35 x 50” sizes plus specially 






Harris-Cottrell 35 x 50” Five-unit Press. 

















Vanguard Newspaper Press. 


designed presses utilizing the split drum design. All 
presses feature the Cottrell folder. Special types or sizes 
will be built. Special features are the brush ductor 
dampener system and the Harris Key Register system. 

The Cottrell Company is also the exclusive sales rep- 
resentative for the Vanguard newspaper press. This 
is a 224% x 31” or 36” blanket to blanket press. The 
presses are built in one to four units. 


R. W. Crabtree & Sons Inc. 
56 Beaver Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 

R. W. Crabtree builds custom designed web-offset 
presses. These presses are blanket-to-blanket or of the 
common impression cylinder design, as the requirements 
of the customer indicate. 





A revised reprint of the popular web- 
offset series by Mr. Scouller will be 
published by ML in several months. 


Watch these pages for announcement. 
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Didde-Glaser, Inc. 
50 Hi-Way and West 12th Ave. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Didde-Glaser now sells the Tandemer, an 814 x 1314” 
forms press. It can also be used as a jobber. It is modu- 





Two-unit Tandemer Press. 


lar in construction and can be enlarged as needed. The 
basic press consists of a roll stand, printing units, terminal 
unit (perforates and cuts off at 8% or 17”), and a 
sheet creeper delivery unit. Optional equipment includes 
turn bars, carbon attaching unit, numbering, imprinting, 
cross, jump and length perforating. 


The Goss Company 
A Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
5601 West 31st St. 
Chicago 50, Ill. sess 
The Goss Co. builds two sizes of blanket-to-blanket 
presses for small daily or weekly newspapers. The popular 





Goss Suburban Newspaper Press. 


Suburban is 2234 x 36”. Units can be arranged in tandem 
or stacked. The new Urbanite has a cylinder twice the 
size of the Suburban to allow two pages around the 
cylinder. However, it retains the 2234 cut-off and the 
36” web. In both presses the web travels in a vertical 
direction when printed. 
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The Hamilton Tool Co. 
Hamilton, O. 


Hamilton produces a wide variety of presses for the 
business forms an specialty fields. These employ both 


Hamilton Business Forms Press 








Hamilton Trading Stamp Press 


wet and dry offset as well as rubber units. Cylinder cir- 
cumference is in the 17” range, while web widths vary 
from 15 to 26” -and wider. 

Recently larger presses in the publication size have 
been built. The press illustrated indicates how complex 
a specialty press can become. This trading stamp press 
prints, numbers, punches and delivers in books of 50 
pages, inserts top and bottom covers, and binds the 
finished product. 


George Hantscho Company, Inc. 
602 South Third Ave. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The George Hantscho Company now designs and 
builds special sizes of web presses of the popular blanket- 
to-blanket design. (The six most popular publication 
sizes of Hantscho designed presses are now built and 
sold by the Miehle Company under a license agreement. ) 

In addition to these specially designed publication, 
book, telephone, and specialty presses, Hantscho builds 
a standard publication press for the newspaper field, 
caHed the “Junior.” 
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Hantscho Telephone Book Press. 


D. L. Harrison Company 
P.O. Box 83 . 
Dallas 1, Tex. 

Harrison presses are unique in that plate cylinders can 
be removed and cylinders of different circumference in- 
stalled. The latest model is called the Versatile press. 


Hess & Barker Co. 
930 Washington Ave. 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
Hess & Barker has become a major builder of publi- 
cation presses of the blanket-to-blanket design. Stand- 


Hess & Barker Four-unit Press. 
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“Hess & Barker 40 x 38%” Book Press. 


ard sizes are: 1754 x 26%”, 2234 x 38%”, 23 1/16 x 
3814", 23% x 38%”, and 35 x 50”. Special sizes are 
built with web widths up to 60” and cylinder circum- 
ferences to 47”. i 

Most presses are equipped with the optional Dahlgren 
dampening system. Hydraulic controls are special fea- 
tures of the Hess and Barker presses. 


R. Hoe & Company, Inc. 
910 East 138th St. 
New York 54, N. Y. 
The Hoe Company builds custom designed presses 
for special purposes. In the past these have been blanket- 


PRE ME 


Hoe 57 « 68%” Directory Press. 


to-blanket presses, but the new press for the Grit Company 
utilizes the common impression cylinder design. 

Hoe also builds the Litho-Master. This is a unit type, 
blanket-to-blanket, 2234 x 36” newspaper press. Units 
are in tandem or stacked. This press is unique in that 
extra. spot color is obtained by having an extra plate 
cylinder contact a regular black blanket cylinder. The 
press is the product of the new Aller of Denmark and 
Hoe arrangement, combining Hoe engineering and manu- 
facturing experience with Aller’s web-offset printing pro- 
duction know-how. 


Kidder Press Co., Inc. 
121 Broadway 
Dover, N. H. f 

Kidder builds web-offset presses to designs which are 
the property of its customers. There are several organi- 
zations which build web-offset presses on this basis and 
no attempt has becn made to list them all here. 
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Fred’k H. Levey Company, Inc. 
4901 Grays Ave. 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 

Levey has expanded from custom designed presses of 
common impression cylinder type to both standard sizes and 





Levey Dress Pattern Envelope Press. 


custom sizes of blanket-to-blanket presses. They will 
build the size and type design that the finished product 
requires. In addition to publication presses, presses for 
the packaging and specialty fields are build. These have 
magnetic cylinders which allow for a very minimum 
of gap. 


Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg Ag. 
Werk Augusburg 
Germany 

The MAN organization is building custom presses 
of all three designs: unit (open or inline), common im- 
pression and blanket-to-blanket. Standard sizes have not 
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MAN Custom Designed Presses 


been established, but rather each press is built to the 
customer’s requirements. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
1101-1131 Reedsdale St. 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
The Miller Co. recently acquired the Waldron Trail- 
blazer from the Waldron- Hartig Division of the Mid- 





*“ Miller Trailblazer. 


land-Ross Corp. and is currently in the process of eval- 
uating this purchase. A photo and description of the 
old Trailblazer is given: This is an “open” press which 
is suitable for commercial work and tabloid newspapers. 
It can also be designed for business forms work, It 
takes a 24” web and can be obtained in 17, 1714, or 18” 
cylinder circumferences. Either a sheeter or a rewinder, 
or both can be obtained. For forms work, the press can 
be equipped with numbering, perforating and punching 
equipment. The press can also be equipped with slitters, 
imprinters, and a stack flagger. For newspapers, a roll- 
fed collator is available. | 


The Miehle Co. 

Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
2011 W. Hastings St. 

Chicago 8, Ill. 

The Miehle Co. is now manufacturing and selling the 
following six sizes of the Hantscho designed publication 
press: 2234 x 36”, 2234 x 38”, 23 3/16 x 38”, 231% x 
38” and 35 x 50”. These are the most popular sizes 
of blanket-to-blanket publication presses. 


Miehle Four-unit Publication Press. 






































Speed-Flex Two-unit 17 x 1314" Forms Press. 








Four-unit Journeyman Press. 


Puglisi-Dutro, Inc. 
117 West 9th St. 
Los Angeles 15, Cal. 

Puglisi-Dutro is the successor to Orville Dutro & 
Son, Inc. This new company designs and sells two lines 
of web presses. These are built by the Western Gear 
Corp. and serviced by Speed- Flex Corp. The first: is an 
extensive line of business forms presses, with 17” cylin- 
der circumference, but with either 814 or 17” cut-off. 
Maximum web width is 13%4”. Presses with a 16” 
circumference are also available. 

The second line of presses is the Journeyman series. 
This is a 17 or 17% x 26” color press or jebber (open 
or inline design) which can be obtained in two to six 
units. Cylinder circumferences of 19”, 1914”, 21”, 22”, 
and 2214” are also built. 


E. G. Ryan & Co. 
153 West Huron St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

The E. G. Ryan & Co. is the sales agent for the OPM 
Jobber built by Offset Press Mfg. Co., Ltd. of Canada. 
The basic OPM press is a one-unit offset press. A 
second offset unit and/or rubber unit is possible. The 
press is a <mall jobber and can be used for forms for 
specialty work. Standard sizes are 8% x 14%”, Il x 
1714”, 14x 174” and 17 x 171%”. Presses for special 
requirements are also built. Numbering, punching, re 
winding and sheeting are optional. 
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OPM Jobber. 


Schriber Press Co. 
4850 Hebster St. 
P.O. Box 185 
Dayton 4, O. 
Schriber is a major builder of business forms presses. 
These come in web widths from 18 to 34” and cylinder 





Schriber Combination Offset-Rubber Forms Press. 


circumferences from 11 to 28”. Numbering, imprinting, 
file hole punching, line hole punching, cross, continuous 
and jump perforating, etc. are available. A special fea- 
ture is a power lift on the roll stand. 


Thatcher Press, Inc. 
Box 41, Boeing Field 
Seattle 8, Wash. 

The Thatcher TP-36 is a 2234 x 36” blanket-to- 
blanket newspaper press. Unique features are aluminum 
frames and cylinders and a built-in paper hoist. The web 
travels in a vertical direction when printed, which allows 
for “walk-through” operation. 






ihe 


Thatcher TP-36 Newspaper Press. 


Fairchild Graphic Equipment 
Fairchild Drive 
Plainview, N. Y. 


Fairchild Graphic Equipment sells and manufactures the 
Color King press designed by Orville Dutro. This is 


Two-unit Color King Newspaper Press. 


a blanket-to-blanket newspaper press, 2234 x 36”. It 
is built in unit construction, allowing presses from one to 
four units. Four unit presses can be used for news- 
paper color — spot or process — or for multi-web papers 
of sixteen pages or less. 


Webendorfer 
Saugatuck, Conn. 

John F. Webendorfer joined American Type Founders 
in 1938 and is now retired. However his son is actively 
designing, manufacturing and selling presses. In addi- 


tion, he is a consultant to a European manufacturer 
of web-offset presses.* 








Watch ML for other articles on web-ofiset in coming issues 
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How Do Antitrust 
Laws Affect 


Trade Associations? 


By George P. Lamb 


Attorney 


WO important developments in the last few months 
have changed the antitrust climate as radically as 
anything I have seen since the appointment of Thurman 
Arnold as chief of the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justic in 1938. In the 1930s businessmen had 
been lulled by the degree of cooperation permitted under 
the NRA into believing that the antitrust laws were ob- 
solete. General observance of the laws at that time was, 
in far too many industries, somewhat like the observance 
of the prohibition laws during the 1920s, The laws were 
there, but observance was not. 
Judge Arnold moved onto this scene like a hurricane. 
During his five years in the office, 341 antitrust actions, 
civil and criminal, were brought by the Department of 


From an address delivered at the 56th annual convention, 
Lithographers and Printers National Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Justice in industries that ranged from broadcasting to 
watches. (Only 429 had been filed between 1890, when 
the first antitrust statute, the Sherman Act, was passed 
and the time Judge Arnold took office.) In the late 1930s 
and early 1940s the atmosphere crackled with antitrust, 
as it does today. 

I do not intend to suggest that antitrust observance is 
as lax today as it was in the late 1930’s, Quite the oppo- 
site is true. In fact, I am convinced that, even before the 
recent developments took place, American businessmen 
were more aware of the requirements of antitrust, more 
eager to abide by the law, and better advised by antitrust 
counsel than at any time in the past. In spite of this, 
the atmosphere today is more charged with fear and 
apprehension on the part of businessmen than it has been 
since Judge Arnold began his campaign in 1938. 

The developments that have charged the atmosphere 
recently are the so-called Philadelphia cases, the criminal 
prosecutions in the heavy electrical equipment industry, 
and our arrival at the New Frontier. The new chief of 
the Antitrust Division, Lee Loevinger, and the new 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, Paul Rand 
Dixon, have made it very clear that they intend to en- 
force the antitrust statutes vigorously. Please understand 
that I am wholeheartedly in favor of vigorous antitrust 
enforcement, but not of the degree of hysteria that has 
been generated in the business community. You have no 
doubt felt it in your own businesses and perhaps even 
in this association. 


Two Examples of Hysteria 


Two examples will illustrate what I mean by the 
current hysteria, In one, a salesman told me the other 
day that a directive had gone out in his company saying 
that anyone who was found to be remotely connected 
with an antitrust violation would be automatically dis- 
charged. In the other, a major corporation has told its 
employes that they cannot serve as officers or committee 
chairmen in any trade association; the company has 
ceased participating in several programs of one associa- 
tion; and recently its employes withdrew reservations they 
had made for the association’s annual convention. 

This is hysteria run rampant. Threats of automatic 
firing and withdrawing from all contact with the outside 
world will not prevent antitrust violations. Let me put 
that another way—if such negative acts do prevent vio- 
lations it will be at the expense of the forces that stim- 
ulate competition. Sales personnel will be afraid to move 
at all. Trade associations will cease to do business. 

Antitrust problems exist, but they have existed since 
the first statute was passed in 1890. If the antitrust 
climate is harsher than it was a year ago—and | doubt 
seriously that it is—the remedy lies in study, education 
and close supervision, not in threats of automatic dis- 
charge and the scuttling of lawful trade association 
activities and programs, painstakingly built over the years. 

Before looking at the trade association in its relation 
to current development, I would like to define the term 
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and describe the role it shoud play in our competitive 
economy. A trade association is a clearing-house or con- 
duit of business information. Its chief task is to provide 
an orderly means for the transmittal of information 
throughout an industry. Just what that information is 
in any given case depends upon the nature of an industry, 
and its needs. Information may cover such diverse sub- 
jects as market trends, product performance, taxes, leg- 
islative developments, credit and perhaps even weather 
forecasts. 

The trade association makes its chief contribution to 
our competitive economy by assisting the smaller com- 
panies in an industry. They derive far greater benefit 
from an association than the larger units do. The latter 
can gather their own market information, employ their 
own testing laboratories, finance their own research pro- 
grams. In many industries if these things are to be done 
by the smaller units, they must be done cooperatively 
through the trade association. 

Returning to the problems of the trade association in 
these troubled antitrust times, some years ago our firm 
was approached by a committee of lawyers who wanted 
to know whether it might be possible to establish a new 
trade association in an industry. There was a definite 
need for some central organization to collect and dis- 
seminate certain information to the industry’s members. 

There had been an association in the industry at one 
time, but it and its members had strayed into forbidden 
paths. They had been indicted for violations of the 
Sherman Act. Pleas of nolo contendre were entered, and 
fines were paid. To guarantee that there would be no 
antitrust violations in the future the association was dis- 
solved. As time passed, the need for information became 
so great that organization of a new association was con- 
templated, provided safeguards would be erected to pre- 
vent new entanglements with the law. We advised the 
lawyers’ committee that a new association could succeed 
if four simple rules were followed. They were: 

1. Have a sound and constructive program of lawful 
activities. 

2. Have a strong trade association executive who be- 
lieves in the competitive system, and has a basic knowl- 
edge of what antitrust observance requires. 

3. Establish among the members an understanding of, 
a belief in, and a determination to abide by the antitrust 
laws. 

4. Be guided by counsel — seek and follow his advice. 

On the basis of our recommendation, a new association 
was organized in 1940, and it is in business today. It 
had followed the four rules. It has served its members 
well, and it has withstood two investigations by antitrust 
enforcement agencies. 

Turning to the first rule, unless there are sound and 
constructive’ programs that can be met only through co- 
operative action within an industry, a trade association 
should not be organized. Its mere existence is an invita- 
tion to antitrust violation. The kinds of programs I have 
in mind are statistical programs to show trends in pro- 
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duction, sales, inventories, and the like; exchanges of 
credit information; institutional advertising programs; 
product standardization programs; and cost accounting 
studies. Each meeting should have a sound agenda that 
reflects the association’s over-all program. 

Without something constructive to occupy their 
attention, an association's members, when they get 
together, will inevitably turn to three things dear 
to their hearts: how to keep their own prices up, how 
to keep their suppliers’ prices down, and how to be 
sure that each one has his fair share of the market. 
A strong trade association executive who believes in 

the competitive system is our second essential. There are 
many strong individuals who do not believe in that sys- 
tem at heart. They pay it lip service, but they believe in 
managing prices and production especially for the benefit 
of the established firms in an industry. Such individuals 
have no place in the trade association field. 

In any industry there may be one or two who see the 
trade association as a vehicle for promoting their interests, 
without regard for law. These people can overpower a 
weak executive, make him the messenger boy in their ef- 
forts to control prices, production and market shares. Such 
a combination can bring the wrath of the law not only on 
themselves, but on innocent members of an association. 
When an association, or a group within it, looks for an 
executive who can be manipulated, it is on its way to 
the courts. 

Must Understand Antitrust Laws 

The third rule is to establish amoag the members an 
understanding of, a belief in, and a determination to abide 
by the antitrust laws, and doing this may be difficult. No 
businessman would admit today that he doesn’t have such 
belief and determination. Perhaps it is the understanding 
that should be stressed now. Talks such as the one I am 
making, I hope, will advance the understanding of those 
laws. An association’s board of directors should, at least 
once every year, talk with association counsel about de- 
velopments in the law and their meaning to the industry. 
The members should also be exposed as frequently as 
possible to speeches, panel discussion and literature dealing 
with the subject. 

The fourth rule—to be guided by counsel, to seek and 
follow his advice in antitrust matters—is another difficult 
one. Businessmen are sure that lawyers don’t understand 
the demands of the commercial world, particularly when 
prices are going down and demand is shrinking. They are 
sure the lawyers’ purpose is to stand in the way and 
keep them from doing business the way it has to be done. 
Too often both the trade association executive and the 
members want to be their own counsel in antitrust mat- 
ters. It’s less expensive and more efficient. My response 
to that doesn’t have to be elaborated. I want to empha- 
size, however, that having counsel is not enough. He 
must be consulted, and his advice followed. 

Where, you may be asking by now, do I as an individ- 
ual fit into this picture? What can I do to avoid antitrust 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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New York Lithographer 
Plays Key Role 


In Promotion Program 


COMPLETE product display 
A and sales promotion operation 
produced by a New York lithograph- 
er has aided Evans Rule Co. of 
Elizabeth, N. J., in successfully 
launching a novel merchandising pro- 
gram in the hardware industry. 
Chopp Printing Specialties, Inc., 
350 Hudson St., was called in by 
Evans Rule on a “rush program’’ to 
lithograph 10,000 miniature coated 
board displays, 20,000 catalog sheets, 
20,000 post cards, 16,000 brochures 
and 10,000. distributor 
sheets. 


instruction 


The entire job was keyed to Evans 
Rule’s new dealer-display program in 
which the national steel tape and 
wood rule manufacturer offered to 
pay rent to hardware and lumber 
dealers exhibiting their displays of 
tapes and rules. 

Under Evans’ display plan, dealers 
who contract to place the 27 x 30” 


display in their stores receive rental 
payments, every six months, for a 
period of three years. The payments 
total $36 or $24 over the term of 
the agreement, depending on the con- 
tents of the display selected by the 
dealer. 

One problem developed in the 
promotion plans. Word of Evans’ in- 
tention to begin the offer leaked out 
to the industry. In order to stop com- 
petitors from jumping on their band- 
wagon, Evans was forced to get its 
material in the mail and out to sales- 
men in the field in less than a week. 

Chopp Printing was called in on 
Friday. Evans explained the neces- 
sity for a fast operation, without 
loss in quality. The job was com- 
plete and back in Evans’ hands by 
the following Thursday. In addition, 
Chopp modified the design of several 
of the pieces to cut costs and increase 


(Continued on Page 97) 


1. (Top) Manny Chopp, seated, and Jack Winsten, examine Evans Rule Co. display 
lithographed by the company. 2. Pressmen inspect job at the two-color press. 3. Wil- 
liam Sohniffner puts a negative into position in Rutherford step and repeat machine. 
4, Frank DeLorenzo completes a die at ‘the New York offset plant. 





Commercial Printing 
(SIC 2751 and 2752) 
Ratio of Value Added (Adjusted) to All Employees’ Wages 
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N important study of the pro- 
ductivity of the commercial 
printing industry (letterpress, gra- 
vure and lithography) was completed 
last month by the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Industries Division of the U. 
S. Department of Commerce. After 
a thorough examination and _inter- 
pretation of the statistics reported in 
the 1958 Census of Manufactures, 


States Ranked by Value Added by Manufacture and by 





ent of Commerce, Business ond Defense 


ravetion, Printing ond Publishing indusines Divison, 
° ° 


Horace Hart, director of the Print- 
ing and Publishing Industries Divi- 
declared that ‘‘we discovered 
that great differences exist from state 


cjon, 


to state and this information offers 
an unusual opportunity alert 
states 
below the national average. These 
figures offer goals for 


printers in these days when it is im- 


for 


management, particularly in 


important 


2. 


Productivi ty 


portant to increase our output”’. 

In a series of three Economic Sur- 
veys, the department published ta- 
bles showing states ranked by value 
added by manufacture, by number 
of employees, by ratio of production 
workers to other employees, by ratio 
of average annual wage of employees 
other than production workers to 
average annual ywages of production 


States Ranked by Ratio of Production Workers to Other 


















































































































Number of Employes Employes 
Value added by a ‘ as Ratio of 
manufacture, Rank All employees Rank State be aaa er ea production workers Rank 
State adjusted - (number) (ou to other employees 
($1,000) | Se anEEESEEEUEL EEEEEEESaL eee | ml 
| if U. S. total ....c.coccoscssceece 217,068 | 61,315 | 3.5402 | 
I eer sales 2,277,520 | 278,383 | 
| | New Hampshire 856 136 | 6.2941 1 
DEB WORE os. crecceccccccocsvcceccsvcccnccesecces 405,335 1 | 45,278 | 1 Connecticut 5,022 953 5.2696 2 
Illinois 339,600 2 38,623 | 2 Kentucky 3,185 | 621 | 5.1288 3 
Ohio 186,867 3 | 22,284 | 4 > Oregon 660 133 | 4.9624 4 
California 182,863 4 | 19,981 5 Delawa 496 | 101 | 4.9108 5 
P y 175,332 5 | 23,746 | Kansas... 710 145 4.8965 6 
New Jersey« 107,041 6 | 12,494 | 6 Maryland 3,233 682 4.7404 7 
Michigan. 89,032 7 | 9,679 | 9 District of Columbia. 2,684 574 4.6759 8 
Ma@SSAChuSetts ............ceceeeeeeeceeeneneeees 76,219 8 | 10,383 | 7 New Jersey. ae 10,287 2,207 4.6610 9 
75,942 9 | 9,774 | 8 Vermont. 220 | 48 4.5833 10 
68,724 10 | 8,604 | 10 Arizona.. - 330 72 4.5833 il 
60,099 11 | 7,879 | 11 789 173 4.5606 12 
52,633 12 | 7,200 12. ~=Nevada...... 124 29 4.2758 13 
44,356 13 | 5,975 | 13 19,234 4,512 4.2628 14 
36,369 14 4,942 14 343 83 4.1325 15 
30,640 15 | 3,915 16 2,080 509 4.0864 16 
Kentuck 29,619 16 | 3,806 17 30,977 7,046 4.0513 i7 
District of Columbia 27,506 17 3,258 858 212 4.0471 18 
26,510 18 | 4,080 283 70 4.0428 19 
21,268 19 | 2,966 | (2 Virginia..... 2,507 629 3.9856 20 
19,571 20 | 3,136 591 154 3.8376 21 
19,396 21 | 2,773 3,235 845 3.8284 | 22 
18,352 22 | 2,589 2,339 627 3.7304 23 
16,728 23 | 2,219 371 100 3.7100 24 
9,667 24 | 1,342 8,176 2,207 3.7045 25 
9,567 25 | 1,408 24 35,560 | 9,718 3.6591 26 
9,009 26 | 1,094 26 15,674 | 4,307 3.6391 7 
8,414 27 | 1,035 28 2,172 601 3.6139 28 
7,982 28 | 1,070 27 350 | 97 3.6082 29 
6,820 29 | 962 | 30 3,854 | 1,088 3.5422 30 
6,466 30 992 29 851 243 3.5020 31 
6,324 31 | 793 33 1,721 498 3.4558 32 
5,568 32 | 855 3i 17,218 | 5,066 3.3987 33 
5,033 33 | 745 «4 623 185 3.3675 34 
4,800 34 | 808 pe | EBB. .005 5,551 1,649 3.3662 35 
4,515 35 | 684 35 7,455 2,224 3.3520 36 
4,398 36 | 597 36 6,049 | 1,830 3.3054 37 
3,385 | 37 | 426 40 175 55 3.1818 38 
2,952 | 38 | 353 42 1,012 | 330 3.0666 | 39 
2,896 39 | 468 38 1,054 | 354 2.9774 40 
2,879 | 40 | 447 39 Wisconsin .. 6,406 2,198 2.9144 41 
South Carolina. 2,843 41 471 37 Mississippi 342 | 126 2.7142 42 
Arizona... 2,736 | 42 402 | 41 Arkansas...... 499 185 2.6972 43 
Vermont.. 1,431 | 43 | 268 43 i 747 288 2.5937 44 
1,350 | 44 230 | 44 Montana..... 148 77 1.9220 | 45 
Montana 1,297 | 45 | 225 45 Wyoming. 71 41 1.7317 46 
SEITE cocesudbeorpederossvescaoscassossees 1,136 46 153 | 46 PERROEEIED ©. vinccocssssivnsonpscvonnee 6,013 3,761 1.5987 | 47 
Wyoming. 686 | 47 112 | 47 - 4 1 - 
. — Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures. 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures. 
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In the Commercial Printing Industry 


workers, and by ratio of value added 
by manufacture to wages of all em- 
ployees. (Statistics for North and 
South Dakota were omitted from the 
report to avoid disclosing figures 
for individual companies, but were 
included in the totals for the U. S.) 

The ranking of states by value 
added (Table 1) is almost identical 
with that for number of employees 
(Table 1), as might be expected, 
with only a few exceptions. Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, is third in em- 
ployees but fifth in value added, 
while Tennessee, 15th in employ- 
ment, is 18th in output. 

As Table 2 shows, there are 3.5 
production workers to every non- 


production employee in the U. S. 
as a whole. Two-thirds of the states 
equalled or exceeded the national 
average. The range is quite broad, 
however, with New Hampshire at 
the top with more than six production 
employees to every other employee, 
while in Montana, Wyoming and 
Minnesota the ratio is less than two 
to one. 

“This considerable 
the opinion of the bureau, “merits 
the serious consideration of printing 


variation, in 


management, particularly in states 
below the national average.” When 
Tables 1 and 2 


gether, furthermore, many interest- 


are considered to- 


ing differences in rank are apparent. 


The most striking is that, except for 
New Jersey, none of the first 10 
states ranked by value added is in 
the top group in the ratio tabulation. 
New York, leader added 
(output) and total employment, 
ranks 26th in the ratio table (Table 
2) only slightly above the national 
average. Taken all in all, it is diffi- 


in value 


cult to find any convincing regional 
patterns in the figures. 

On the basis of annual earnings, 
Table 3, 


other than production workers aver- 


as shown in employees 
aged $1.32 for every $1 paid pro- 
duction This 
equaled or bettered by 25 states. The 
(Continued on Page 97) 


workers. ratio was 





Annual Wages of 
Average Annual 


States Ranked by Ratio of Average 
Employes Other Than Production to 
Wages of Production Workers 


‘ States Ranked by Ratio of Value Added by Manufacture 
be 4. to Wages of All Employes 































































































































































. ee Ee AS emo aProe Se See 
| 
; wages employers | AVEFaxe anol | note oto vasen | Wages of all | vr mufactures 
cue other than pro- eo oS pcgaay | to production Rank ie . ngs < justed iat snk 
duction workers ba dae | workers’ wages Coe L,UUU) | 
| | 
$6,542 $4,965 1.3176 | | 4,472,172 2,277,52 ‘70 
6,442 3,886 1.6577 1 1,750 1.9342 | 
6,364 3,860 1.6488 2 1,630 L.Silo | 
5,903 3,653 1.6157 | 3 9,246 6.728 1.8092 
5,928 3,692 1.6057 4 4,434 L.sooL | 
6,006 3,859 1.5561 5 1,628 879 1.7084 | 
6,625 4,273 1.5503 6 5,12 009 1.7578 | . 
7,416 4,897 1.5143 7 3,084 24 1.7106 | 7 
5,271 3,491 1.5098 | 8 1,696 ( 1.7075 | S 
5,624 3,745 1.5018 | 9 4,936 s14 1.7046 ) 
7,051 4,762 1.4808 | 10 1,248 c 1.084 10 
6,458 4,368 1.4784 | 1 11,582 c 1.0746 iL 
5,959 4,049 1.4716 | 12 326 OS 1.074 12 
5,461 3,739 1.4606 | 13 Oklahoma . 4,084 6,82 1.6699 13 
6,996 4,960 1.4106 | 14 Michi | 445 89,052 1.0058 14 
6,552 4,710 1.3911 | 15 Nevada, | 685 1, 136 1.0583 15 
Michigan, | 7,016 5,076 1.3822 | 16 — Florida, 12,967 21,268 1.6401 | 16 
Maryland.... | 6,444 4,679 1.3773 | 17 South Carolina. 1,759 2,843 1.0162 | 1 
| 5,130 3,737 1.3725 | 18 New Jers 66,460 107,041 1.6106 | is 
7,200 5,253 1.3705 | 19 Louisian 5,947 | 9,507 1.0087 1 
5,475 4,003 1.3677 | 20 Californ 113,741 82,863 1.607 j 
6,109 4,508 1.3552 21 Arizona 1,705 73€ 1.6046 L 
4,567 3,386 1.3489 22 Arkansas. 2.814 4.51 1.6044 2 
Wisconsin ... | 6,536 4,937 1.3238 | 23 | 1,4 8,352 .6020 | 23 
Illinois... | 7,420 5,606 1.3234 | 24 —_— NEDIASKA ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeereeeeneeeenees 6,059 9.007 1.5954 2+ 
Florida | 5,397 4,097 1.3173 | 25 ] 118,053 186,867 829 
Ohio... 6,499 4,944 1.3146 | 26 } 256, 776 40 785 2 
California aot 6,973 5,341 1.3055 27 Maryland .4, 19,521 0,040 1.5695 
Oregon “| 5,752 4,423 1.3005 | 28 PORES Neha Ba, .cccisccocovocessocsocnccgnnece | 3,261 5,033 | 1.5433 | 28 
Alabama | 4,981 3,937 1.2652 2 Virginia | 12,808 19,571 | 1.5280 | 2 
Kentucky. | 6,314 5,023 1.2571 30 MASSaAChUSettS ..scccseccesesroassersiscseosese | 49,963 76,219 | 1.5255 30 
Tennessee... 5,052 4,108 1.2298 31 Indiana 24,021 x | 1.5140 jl 
M | 5,980 4,924 1.2143 | 32 Tennessee 17,558 1,5098 32 
PONRBYLVENIA. ...0000c00ccceseeee | 5,905 4,882 1.2095 | 33 District of Columbia ......¢cccceesseeenseses 18.321 : P | 1.5013 33 
Idaho. | 4,836 4,034 1.1988 | 34 Wisconsin 45,994 724 | 1.4941 34 
Louisiana | 4,811 4,026 1.1947 35 Kentucky. 19,918 ; 1.4870 35 
District of Columbia . 6,476 5,441 1.1901 | 6 Missouri 40,480 60,099 | 1.4846 | 30 
4,875 4,103 1. | 37 Illinois 230,401 | | 1.4739 | 37 
5,157 4,484 1.15 38 M : 52,099 942 | 1.4576 38 
4,150 3,623 1. 39 Pennsyly | 120,538 ade | 1.4545 » 
4,262 3,814 1. 40 Connecticut... j 30,633 44,356 | 1.4479 4 
3,794 3,561 , | 41 West Virginia .. i 3,368 4,800 1.4251 4l 
4,448 4,484 42 New Hampshire :. ae 4,559 6,406 1.4182 | 42 
3,964 4.143 9567 | 43 Vermont aioe | 1,021 1,431 | 1.4015 | 43 
4,268 4,521 0.9440 | 44 ‘Idaho 972 | 1,350 | 1.3888 44 
ing’ 4,514 4,867 0.9273 | 45 Delaware 3,178 | 4,398 | 1.3838 45 
Colorado. 4,354 4,779 0.9110 46 Wyoming 496. | 680 -} 1,3830 bed 
Montana . 4,442 5,385 0.8247 47 Montana | 1,139 1,297 | eT « 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures. Source: Bureau of the Census, 1953 Census of Manufact 
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Color Proving Method 


Dear Sir: 


We have been told that a photographic 
process exists for making two-color or 
four-color process proofs on both sides of 
the actual paper on which the job will 
ultimately be printed. 


This, I understand, is similar to the 
method which used a white grained plas- 
tic sheet as a base, but I may be mistaken. 

Any information, or suggestions as to 
source, will be greatly appreciated. 

Philip L. Simon 
Philip L. Simon Advertising 
Philadelphia 

We have sent a tear sheet of the article 
by John M. Lupo, Jr., beginning on page 
64 of our April issue which contains up- 
to-date information on color proving. I 
think it is quite possible that the method 
you mention is described in this article. 
—Editor. 





“Tri-odized”’ 
to look, 
feel 
and work 
better 





SEAMLESS UNI-DAMP® DAMPENER COVERS 


Seamless, velvet-smooth UNI- 
DAMPis the only dampener cover 
that is “Tri-odized’’ (a special 
Jomac process), to assure absolute 
uniformity, freedom from lint, 
and proper moisture transfer. It is 
designed for use with every type 
of dampener undercover, includ- 
ing paper. Try UNI-DAMP today. 
You will like the difference in re- 
production quality. UNI-DAMP 
is available in cut lengths with 


either sewn drawstrings or eyelets 
on one end; also in uncut rolls of 
25 yd. packed in center-opening, 
dustfree cartons. 





Increase dampener cover life by as 
much as 50% by breaking in your 
rollers and keeping your covers 
clean with a Jomac Roller Cleaner 
and a Jomac Dampener Dryer— 
sized to meet your every need. 











The California Ink Company, Inc. - General Printing Ink Co. - Roberts & Porter, Inc. - Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
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“Jomac Sells Quality ... and Quality Sells Jomac!” 








Origin of Retouching 
Dear Sir: 

In an effort to trace the origin of the 
photo-retouching art, I have been directed 
to you. 

I would like to request from you any 
information, reproductions, or material 
pertinent to the origin of this art. 

Ray MclInerny 

Charles E. McCreedy 
Studio, Inc. 

Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

The best source of information on photo- 
retouching that we could suggest would be 
Jake Stein of the Jake Stein Studios, 175 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Quite a few 
years ago Mr. Stein was the author of 
several articles on photo-retouching which 
appeared in Modern Lithography, and 
he is regarded as an authority in the field. 
I am sure he can help you get the infor- 
mation you need. —Editor. 


CLAUSEN has __ been 
named product design supervisor of 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis. He will direct 
design of the firm’s commercial 
products. 


ARTHUR 


© 

NEAL H. Troru has joined the 
Imperial Type Metal Co. as a mem- 
ber of its sales organization. He will 
serve the firm im the Philadelphia 
area. 

6 

JosepH H. Horton has been ap- 
pointed production manager of Sim- 
mons-Woodward, Inc., St. Louis, and 
Edward ‘Tokary has been named 
assistant to the president. 





MEETINGS 





International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, 42nd annual convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Aug. 6-9. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
29th annual convention and: exhibit, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Sept. 27-30. 


Printing Industry of America, 75th annual con- 
vention, Statler-Pittsburgh Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 8-13. 


Lithographic Technical Foundation, annual Ed- 

ucation, Members, Directors Meetings, Sher- 

aton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, March 19- 
2. 


Lithographers and Printers National Association, 
annual convention, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., April 2-5, 1962. 

National Association of Litho Clubs, 17th an- 
nual convention, Miami, May 31-June 3, 
1962. 

Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, 14th 
annual meeting, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
June 11-13, 1962. 
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When wiaitemess is a feature 


. as in this color photo from a brochure presenting Delta 
Air Lines’ new Convair 880 Jetliner...or perhaps in a refrig- 
erator, a range or other white porcelain appliance ... or in 
a man’s dress shirt, or whatever .. . the natural selection of 
paper for a fine catalog or brochure is (what else but?) .. . 


BECKETT JsQewistwis 





























Illustrations courtesy of Delta Air Lines 


Blacks are blacker...whites are whiter on 


BECKETT Js0RWisQttls 


The photo above is a demonstration of this fact. 


You have already seen—on the face of this insert 
—what this super-quality sheet does for four-color 
process printing, how the type looks sharper, how 
the colors seem to have greater depth. 


The amazing quality of Beckett Hi-White is this— 
while the sheet is radiantly white, it has a roseate 
undertone which produces the effect of whiteness 
with warmth. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Try Beckett Hi-White on your next fine printed 
piece. In addition to Smooth Vellum, Beckett Hi- 
White can be supplied in a variety of fancy finishes, 
in four book weights and four cover weights. 


Hi-White is also available in famous Buckeye 
Cover, in Antique, Smooth Vellum and a variety 
of fancy finishes. 


New complete sample book will be sent on 
request. Your nearby distributor will be glad to 
fyrnish sample sheets and dummies. 
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the responsibility for getting the most 
out of the equipment doliar. 


says Ray Jacobsen, rests squarely on 


MANAGEMENT 








HE responsibility for getting the 
. most out of the equipment dol- 
lar “rests squarely on the shoulders 
of top management.” That is the 
opinion of Ray M. Jacobsen, vice 
president of H. S. Crocker Co., San 
Francisco. Mr. Jacobsen was a 
speaker on a panel at the recent 
LPNA convention in Phoenix. 


He went on to urge lithographers 
to “buy the right equipment when 
you need it. Operate it efficiently and 
economically, and control all opera- 
tions by having set good goals and 
standards and being concerned when 
you don’t make the goals.” 

Mr. Jacobsen emphasized that, in 
the final analysis, top management— 
the president, partner or owner—is 
responsible for getting the most out 
of the equipment dollar. He added 
that, of necessity, the executive must 
delegate much of this responsibility, 
“but when he does, he should first set 
the operating framework.” 


Top management should set com- 
pany goals, policies and philosophy. 
He suggested that company philoso- 
phy should include the following 
points: 


1. That this company expects a 
full day’s work from every employe, 
whether he is a supervisor, salesman, 
pressman or clerk. 


2. That this company will en- 
deavor to select personnel suitable 
to this industry, and train them in 
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the most creative way possible but 
if an employe does not respond to 
this training within a_ reasonable 
time, he will be released to find a 
job for which he is more suited. (It 
is not fair to the employe, the com- 
pany or the industry to do otherwise. ) 
3. That this company will con- 
sider people as individuals who can 
each make a unique contribution. 
Top management should put these 
policies into writing and communi- 
cate them to everyone in the com- 
pany. Next, management should de- 
termine the type of organization that 
will best accomplish these goals. To 
start with, top management should 
prepare an organization chart, and 
write out the responsibility and au- 
thority of each job, the speaker ad- 
vised. He suggested that estimates be 
made on costs calculated on a two- 
shift basis, and not reduced because 
of competitive conditions. 
Management must, of course, re- 
view these goals regularly, and try 
to improve them with experience. 
Turning to the specific areas of 
sales, Mr. Jacobsen suggested these 
duties for the sales manager: 
Ly -Set monthly _ sales 
quotas by product for each salesman 


realistic 


in terms of what the plant can pro- 
duce. Maintain a firm monthly fol- 
low-up to avoid down time in the 
plant and have a policy as to how 
long to keep a salesman who can’t 
make his quota. 





2. Provide complete and legible 


specifications for the estimator and 
production personnel. 

3. Consider both plant backlog and 
customer’s needs when’ making de- 
livery promises. Overtime may not 
be necessary. 

4. Price all jobs, based upon esti- 
mated costs, before it is produced. 

Continuing with his recommenda- 
tions, Mr. Jacobsen urged that pro- 
duction should “help 
create an atmosphere and an attitude 


management 


on the part of production personnel 
to accept controls as a challenge, not 
something held over their heads.’ 
He added that production manage- 
ment should take action on significant 
variations to bring operations in line 
with standards even in slack periods, 
and should “supervise closely, par- 
ticularly during makeready or any 
operation where the human factor is 
paramount.” 

Turning to the controller, Mr. 
Jacobsen is of the opinion that he 
should have the following duties: 

1. Prepare comparison of monthly 
sales quotas and actual sales by sales- 
men and product for action by sales 
management. 

2. Establish cost center rates and 
production standards. 

3. Base all estimates of jobs on 
these standards. The cost sheet should 
be used only to measure deviations 
from the estimate. 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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progress in competing processes 


indicated at TAGA 


EARLY 200 technical men — 
N approximately one-third of the 
TAGA membership — assembled at 
the Deshler-Hilton Hotel in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 12-14, to participate 
in the association’s 13th Annual 
Meeting. 

None of the papers was concerned 
with lithography and very few were 
of direct interest to lithographers. In 
view of the technological advances in 
the printing industry as a whole, 
however, it is becoming as important 
to keep aware of what is happening 
with competitive processes as one’s 
own, 

For example, photoengravers may 
improve their competitive position as 
a result of recent work in the pow- 
derless etching of copper. In the talk 
presented by Paul F. Borth, Photo- 
engravers Research, Inc., it was 
pointed out that powderless etching 
of copper, utilizing the new GT-1 
formulation, results in improved tone 
rendition and a significant improve- 
ment in production efficiency. Since 
the etching loss is reduced to a mini- 
mum, halftones for photoengraving 
need not be compressed to the 40-95 
percent range of the conventional 
process, but can be extended to a 
range of 15-95 percent. This means 
that the photoengraver can make 
almost the same type of negative as 
the lithographer and 
values in the plate. 


retain those 


The new etching bath also over- 
comes other forms of tonal distortions 
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common to the conventional method, 


especially that associated with a 
breaking of the connectors between 
dots. The elimination of the tedious 
staging method makes it possible to 
etch a plate in twenty minutes, in- 
stead of several hours as may be 


required conventionally. 


Novel Chemistry 
A very provocative paper, “Novel 
Chemistry for Use in the Graphic 
Arts,” was presented by Jack J. Bull- 
off, Battelle Memorial Institute. The 
speaker outlined how recent progress 
in chemistry could lead to many im- 
provements in graphic arts processes 
and techniques. He compared the 
classical materials and techniques with 
newer developments, and projected 
even further into the future by con- 
sideration of recent laboratory dis- 
coveries. In the speaker’s opinion, if 
the latest discoveries terminate in 
practical processes, they will ver, 
likely be developed and marketed by 
organizations not currently in the 
graphic arts field. This could mean 
that many of the present suppliers 
and manufacturers may be supplanted 
or, at the very least given some stiff 
competition. For producers of print- 
ing, a culmination of the trend could 
mean superior materials and systems 
that offer improvements in quality 
and durability, as well as less suscep- 
tibility to variables. It also implies a 
radical change from conventional 
systems. 


The Wednesday 


morning attracted a capacity audi- 


symposium on 


ence. Although it was concerned with 
“High Speed Printing of Computer 
and Tape Information,” it revealed 
also how developments in one field 
can extend to others. Development 
of equipment for high speed printout 
of computer information was prompt- 
ed and accelerated by the needs of 
fields other than the graphic arts. 
Now, the same,~or modified equip- 
ment is being applied to specific 
graphic arts operations, it was indi- 
cated at the symposium. 


Where the work is basically non- 
creative and repetitive in nature as, 
for example, directories, catalogs, in- 
dexes, etc., it is possible to combine 
digital computers with printout de- 
vices. The output may be ready to 
use prints or intermediates such as 
images on film. An example of the 
former is a high speed label printer 
(from mailing lists) such as the A. 
B. Dick Videograph printer. The 
CBS Graphic Arts Composer Printer 
exemplifies the latter device in that 
it creates images on film. Other de- 
vices are designed for instant hard- 
copy output. 

Such developments will augment 
present techniques in some cases and 
in other instances will supplant them. 
In the light of present achievement 
it is not illogical to predict that the 
electronic-electrostatic systems will 
evolve into printing systems for spe- 
cific types of work against which the 
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TPR 


By Herbert P. Paschel 
Technical Editor 


original research on a graphic arts 
problem by an undergraduate student. 
Another is a scholarship to an under- 
graduate student to stimulate and 
underwrite a research project. The 
third idea is a Fellowship. 

After a spirited discussion by 
TAGA members, the matter was 
returned to committee for further 
study. The committee was also 
charged with the responsibility of 
estimating the cost of the plan se- 
lected and the manner in which to 
establish a fund to underwrite the 
award on a continuing basis. 

New officers for the Technical 
Association of the Graphic Arts, for 
1961-1962, are Warren L. Rhodes, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
president; William T. Reid, Battelle 


TAGA’s 14th annual convention 
will be held June 11-13, 1962 at the 
Hotel Radisson in Minneapolis. New 
York will be the host city in 1963. 


The general membershp was in- 
vited to attend the color committee’s 
annual meeting and the invitation 
met with a large turnout. The ses- 
sion, which lasted well over two and 
a half hours did not, unfortunately, 
resolve any problems, primarily due 
to an inability to come to an agree- 
ment on terminology and definitions 
—a subject, evidently, that stumps 
even the experts. But the color meet- 
ing did provide an opportunity for 
the committee and the audience to 
exchange views. 


The TAGA meeting was marked, 


ted traditional systems will be unable to Memorial Institute. ist vice presi- this year, by the vigorous discussion 
di- compete. dent; F. L. Wurzburg, Interchemical periods following the papers. The 
th Corporation, 2nd vice president; and speakers 7 oer ies hard- 
per Potential of Xerography Nermsan BR. Besmer, Stanford Re- pressed to justify their opinions, and 
ed The potential use of Xerography search Institute, secretary-treasurer; long after the formal sessions were 
‘Id for producing color correction masks Wtull dndialiers tackide Willen concluded, many small | groups con- 
nt was outlined by H. E. J. Neugee Walker, West Virginia Pulp & tinued their discussions. 
= bauer, Haloid Xerox, Inc. One ad- Paper Co.; Bernard R. Halpern, Du Visits to the King Avenue Labora- 
ol vantage stressed by the speaker is the Pont; and Mr. Materazzi. tories and the Nuclear Reactor Facil- 
of ability to alter the characteristic Earl I. Saundeen, Eastman Kodak, ity of Battelle Memorial Institute 
“a curve to almost ral hy _ real- continues as executive secretary. followed the meeting.* 
Ip- izing in one mask‘ the effects of 
fic several conventional masks. 1961-62 TAGA Officers: Seated (1.-r.) William T. Reid, Ist vice president; Warren 
Bi ther papers of mate were “An Ele, pte ad 5 Pore Us Be i es 
Empirical Determination of Halftone secretary-treasurer; and Earl I, Sundeen, executive secretary. 
n- Color Reproduction Requirements,” 
as, by Frank R. Clapper, Eastman Kodak 
n- Co.; “An Analysis of the Optics of 
ne the Crossline Screen,” by Richard F. 
le- Maurer, D. J. Howe and J. A. C. 
to Yule, of Eastman Kodak Co. ; “Cur- 
as rent Status of Electrostatic Repro- 
he duction Process” by J. J. Rheinfrank 
er and L. E. Walkup, Battelle Memo- 
A. rial Institute, and “Exposure and 
he Development Determination for Con- 
er tinuous-tone Films and Plates,” by 
at J. A. C. Yule, Eastman Kodak Co. 
le- 
-d- Plans for TAGA Award 
At the annual business meeting of 
at the society plans were outlined for 
= a TAGA Award to stimulate interest 
ee in graphic arts research. The com- 
ee mittee reports, presented by Albert 
a. Materazzi, Litho Chemical & Supply, 
‘ll suggested that the award could take 
ds one of three forms. One possibility is 
7 a cash award for the best paper on 
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James P. Banta (left) treasurer and secretary, Alfred J. Jordan Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia typographers, goes over reproduction possibilities of Civil War wood cuts 
with Ralph V. DeKalb (center) president, and George Hess, of the Franklin Print- 
ing Co., Primos, Pa., where the cuts were discovered. 


Conversions from Letterpress 


Open New Markets for Litho 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 
Philadelphia Correspondent 


HE trend toward use of offset 
lithography by trade and_busi- 
ness publications has been hastened 
by the ability to convert letterpress 
plates to offset, according to the ex- 
perience of Alfred J. Jordan Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia typographers. 
James P. Banta, treasurer and sec- 
retary of the firm, told Modern Lith- 
ography that the change-over was al- 
ready taking place several years ago 
but that the Brightype process accel- 
erated it because of the ease with 
which letterpress plates can be con- 
verted on film for offset reproduction. 
In the advertising field, especially, 
Mr. Banta said, the trend is growing. 
He cited, as an example, a recent job 
his company did for Revere Press, 
Philadelphia, converting 24 letter- 
press, four-color plates for use as 
advertisements in the Country Club 
Women, a new business publication, 
printed entirely by the offset process. 
The magazine is published by Walsh 
Publishing Co., of Landisville, Pa. 
According to long standing cus- 
tom, the advertising agencies furn- 





ished the publishers—and they in turn 
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the printers — letterpress plates for 
ads. The printer asked the Jordan 
firm to convert them to film suitable 
for offset. 

Brightype, Mr. Batan said, made 
it possible for Revere Press to use the 
same plates which were designed for 
letterpress reproduction in other pub- 
lications, ‘‘with the highest degree of 
fidelity and color values.”’ 

At this point, Mr. Banta suggest- 
ed another growing trend. Because 
letterpress ‘was the predominant 
printing process for advertising re- 
production for so many years, agen- 
cies were accustomed to furnish let- 
terpress material for their advertise- 
ments. This often caused problems 
for printers who had to convert to 
other processes. “The only course 
available was to convert from repro- 
duction proofs. It was not always 
effective because of the faults of ink 
and impression. The new conversion 
process, Mr. Banta said, has solved 
that problem. 

Now, an increasing number of 
agencies are having their letterpress 
plates converted for use in publica- 
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tions using the offset process, result- 
ing in economies and faster and more 
efficient operations all around. There 
are other flexibilities made possible 
by the conversion method. For in- 
stance, Industrial Maintenance and 
Plant Operation, published in Phil- 
adelphia and printed by Mlidcity 
Press, is being reproduced entirely by 
the offset process, although the orig- 
inal material is letterpress, 

And the trend moves in other di- 
rections too. Jordan recently sup- 
plied Edward Stern & Co., Philadel- 
phia, films for all the text matter 
used in the deluxe new book Hum- 
mingbirds written by Crawford H. 
Greenewalt. The 280-page book is 
published by Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, New York. A number 
of other fine books have been similar- 
ly processed. 

Mr. Banta’s firm has done a num- 
ber of other unusual things with con- 
versions, One of the most dramtic 
was the conversion to film of Civil 
War period cuts discovered by the 
Franklin Printing Co., Primos, Pa. 
In order to protect the historic wood 
cuts when the printing firm decided 
to use them in a calendar commemor- 
ating the 100th. anniversary of the 
start of the Civil War, they were 
Brightyped for use in offset printing. 

Mr. Banta feels that his company’s 
experiments with wood engravings 
indicate how the conversion process 
can be used to restore older materials 
for printing purposes. 

Another challenge was _ related. 
Mr, Banta said one of his clients had 
a subject with a very fine vignette 
around a four-color illustration. The 
plates funrished the printer had a 
definite hard edge, which of course, 
the conversion picked up. The prob- 
lem was solved this way: 

Mr. Banta used a_ photographic 
chemical reducer on the film to soften 
the hard edge and the lithograph- 
er obtained a most satisfactory result. 

The printer in this case supplies 
Jordan with the complete, tabloid- 
size type forms. The typographer 
takes the complete forms, including 
zinc and copper photoengravings and 
electrotypes, normally designed for 
letterpress print, and converts them 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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management rights — 


INCE man is fallible, so are his 

laws and their interpretations. 
For every law (or contract) man 
creates to correct a wrong or inade- 
quacy, another man devises an excep- 
tion or loophole to prove the rule. 
In legislative enactments, and more 
especially in labor law, law begets 
law. 

In essence laws are created to de- 
fine and/or circumscribe the behavior 
of individuals: In large part, then, 
the level of civilization we possess 
can be measured by the degree to 
which we are covered by law. 

Turning to our industry, it ap- 
pears that the last stronghold of 
management — the literal Alamo of 
labor relations—lies in the dominion 
of management rights. Management 
rights or prerogatives are those rights 
or that authority which management 
must have in order to successfully 
carry out its functions of managing 
the business. 

Management rights can be viewed 
from two standpoints: 

1. The legal aspect which states 
the rights of management stem from 
the employer — employe relationship, 
and 

2. The functional aspect which 
underscores the principle that man- 


From an address delivered at the 56th 
annual convention of LPNA, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


the ALAMO 





of labor relations 


By Boris J. Speroff 


Industrial Relations Director, LPNA 


agement requires the exercise of cer- 
tain functions in order to fulfill its 
responsibilities to its customers, stock- 
holders, employes and the community. 

In recent years some unions have 
been demanding more of the rights 
of management, but without accept- 
ing the responsibilities that go with 
them. Management rights serve to 
protect management in the normal 
exercise of its functions: to manage 
the business in the light of prevailing 
conditions and prudent business judg- 
ment. Collective bargaining therefore 
should not become a process by which 
management rights are continually 
eroded, or defaulted. Otherwise, col- 
lective bargaining amounts to noth- 
ing more than a transfer of authority 
from employer to union. 

That unions are here to stay is an 
inescapable fact. That they shall at- 
tempt to seek ever-increasing direc- 
tion over the destinies of their future 
—at the expense of the employer — 
also is an indisputable conclusion. 

So, should the employer resign 
himself to this apparent dissipation 
of the control of his business? The 
inevitable answer depends upon the 
thousands of lithographers and print- 
ers themselves—upon their attitude! 
In effect, if they feel not too uneasy 
at the course of labor history, or 
merely are biding their time hoping 
for miracles, we can expect the unions 
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to become full participative—not con- 
sultive, as they are at thé present — 
partners. If lithographers feel the 
time is ripe for reappraising the situ- 
ation, for making a determined effort 
to stand their ground, for even taking 
effective counter measures to stop the 
erosion of their controls over the con- 
duct of their business, we can expect 
the unions to be limited to their pres- 
ent positions. 

Business cannot be expected to be 
a charitable system. So-called eleemo- 
synary institutions have their place 
in our society, yet the ever-present 
danger is that forces are at work to 
make business organizations part of 
this system. It is time for the em- 
ployer to be guided by realities to 
support eleemosynary institutions but 
not become one! 

Let us look at some of the reali- 
ties. When an employe comes seeking 
a job, he is, in effect, hiring man- 
agement to protect and develop his 
personal future. But how can this 
protection and development take 
place when the employer is denied 
full expression to conduct his business 
in accordance with his best interests 
and abilities! 

Collective bargaining, both through 
default and accretion, now extends 
into the very core of management’s 
function. Prababiy in no other in- 
dustry is a union more entrenched in 
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the conduct of its affairs than in 
lithography. A look at your contract 
and you will notice you are told who 
you can and cannot do business with, 
whether you can purchase and install 
new machines or processes and under 
what conditions; whether you can 
seek to increase the efficiency or ef- 
fectiveness of employe productivity 
and so on. 

Ask yourself: What do you get 
in return for all this? 


Few contracts are democratic 
either by nature or design. No con- 
tract is democratic which takes away 
the rights of one party. No contract 
is democratic which reduces the dy- 
namic work environment into a series 
of “do’s and don’ts.” Yet, in truth, 
such is the actual case. Probably the 
most democratic feature of any 
contract is the grievance and/or 
arbitration procedure, but even this 
provision points up the sterility, 
confusion and arbitrariness of the 
contract. 


Can’t Guarantee Wages 


No employer can guarantee wages, 
job security, or the like. As long as 
this is a dependent, competitive and 
uncontrolled economy, every em- 
ployer must rely upon his customers 
and suppliers to keep him in business. 
What affects the suppliers affects the 
employer and, in turn, affects the 
customer. All these vital links relate 
directly and are affected by the 
others. In the end, they affect the 
employe and his union. 


Consequently, no employer should 
sign a contract that abridges his 
rights to conduct his business as best 
suits his needs, nor should he indem- 
nify his employes and the union 
against the hazards of the future. 

It takes but a moment of reflection 
to realize that since 1932 when the 
Norris-La Guardia Act was passed, 
management has been on the defen- 
sive in its bargaining relationships. 
There is no cause, consequently, for 
management to aid and abet the fed- 
eral government any further by giv- 
ing in to the unions on the precious 
issues of management rights. Each 
year since 1932 has witnessed a 
(probably unwitting) joint attack by 
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Boris J. Speroff 


federal and state legislation on the 
one hand and by collective bargain- 
ing inroads on the other hand. These 
assaults on the management bastions 
have materially weakened the man- 
agement position. 

In the past 30 years federal legis- 
lation has, either directly or indirect- 
ly, intruded upon the realm of man- 
agement rights as follows: In 1932 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, in 1935 
the National Labor Relations Act 
(Wagner), in 1947 the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act (Taft-Hart- 
ley), and in 1959 the Labor Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act 
(Landrum-Griffin). All recognized 
or upheld the principle of employe 
self-organization. In effect, these laws 
allowed for industry-wide unioniza- 
tion, acceptance of the union as the 
responsible bargaining agent and as a 
party to collective bargaining rules 
and regulations. They precipitated 
shorter working hours, higher wages, 
insured improved working conditions 
as a bargainable right, obtained 
worker and union security provisions, 
and even permitted some uneconomic 
objectives to be attained such as the 
requirement for advance notices be- 
fore installation of new machines. 

In the past few weeks both the 
Supreme Court and the NLRB have 
made ‘rulings impinging on manage- 
ment rights which are of import to 
our industry. In a case dealing with 
the carpenters union (Carpenters, 
Local 60 vs. NLRB) the company 
agreed to hire workers only if refer- 
red by the union. The Supreme Court 
held that no evidence had keen pre- 


sented that the referral plan had in 
fact coerced any workers. In smacking 
down the so-called Brown-Olds rem- 
edy, the court said further that the 
NLRB power to demand an affirma- 
tive action is remedial, not punitive. 
In a teamster case (Teamsters, Local 
357, vs. NLRB) the teamsters had 
a contract with a group of truck 
operators under which all casual 
employes, whether members of the 
union or not, were to be referred 
through the hiring hall. The Supreme 
Court said, “Congress has not out- 
lawed the hiring hall.” And in a case 
involving a News Syndicate Com- 
pany vs. NLRB it was held that the 
incorporation of the ITU General 
Laws was acceptable” in the absence 
of provisions calling explicitly for il- 
legal conduct.” In view of these de- 
cisions we can reasonably expect the 
ALA to press hard to take full 
advantage of these rulings. 

In the Fibreboard Paper Products 
case the question which suggests it- 
self is whether under the NLRA a 
union can compel bargaining over a 
contract clause which would bar or 
restrict any ~management function. 
The NLRB has held that Con- 
gress did not intend to compel bar- 
gaining concerning basic management 
decisions such as whether to and to 
what extent to risk capital and man- 
agerial effort. It may be noted how- 
ever that partial sub-contracting, for 
example, also involves management 
decisions on whether or not to risk 
capital or managerial effort. Yet here 
the board would compel bargaining. 


Competing Interests 


Such cases involve a consideration 
of competing interests, The first is the 
right of management to run its busi- 
ness as it sees fit. The other is the goal 
of peaceful settlement of disputes 
through collective bargaining. Jt is 
commonplace that the area of basic 
management rights has undergone 
gradual shrinkage since the enact- 
ment of the NLRA. It appears that 
if substantive economic reasons pre- 
vail, the courts will uphold manage- 
ment rights, whereas if non-economic 
reasons are involved, management 
rights become watered down. 
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It is discouraging when an external 
agency imposes its judgments upon 
the affairs of the business commun- 
ity; but, in some measure, we as 
management have contributed to this 
state of events, We innocently stood 
by, compounded errors, avoided prob- 
lems and in other ways, either 
through inaction or faulty action, 
permitted these outside agencies to 
invade, abridge and even take away 
certain rights to manage. 


It is lamentable indeed when we 
are placed in uncompromising posi- 
tions through external pressure, yet 
it is far worse when, through our 
own inadvertence or ineptness we 
dissipate the few remaining manage- 
ment rights. At this very moment 
almost a dozen cities are negotiating 
for their veritable economic lives as 
well as management rights. Here are 
a few of the rights which are threat- 
ened and the clauses which are caus- 
ing this threat. 

1. Right to establish, publish and 
enforce rules (new machines or proc- 
esses, trade shop, struck work, chain 
shop, right to terminate and refusal 
to handle). oi a 

2. Right to discipline and discharge 
for proper cause (trade shop, struck 
work, chain shop, right to terminate 
and refusal to handle.) 

3. Right to establish, coordinate 
and change work schedules (new 
machines or processes, struck work, 
chain shop, right to terminate and 
refusal to handle.) 

4. Right to make changes in job 
duties (new machines or processes, 
refusal to handle and oral or implied 
agreement. ) 

5. Right to increase or decrease 
employe work load (new machines 
or processes, struck work, chain shop, 
right to terminate, refusal to handle 
and oral or implied agreement. ) 

6. Right to have job performed by 
employes with skills, training or ex- 
perience (new machines or processes 
and oral or implied agreement. ) 

7. Right to determine ability and/ 
or promotability (new machines or 
processes and oral or implied agree- 
ment). 

8. Right to change or deviate from 
past practices (new machines or 
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processes, trade shop, struck work, 
chain shop, right to terminate and 
refusal to handle). 

9. Right to transfer work out of 
the bargaining unit (new machines or 
processes, trade shop, struck work, 
chain shop, right to terminate and 
refusal to handle). 


How Rights Are Lost 

Just how then are our manage- 
ment rights vitiated or lost? There 
are at least five ways in which this 
condition can come to pass. 

1. Through acquiescence, by agree- 
ment, during bargaining. 

2. By inadvertence or oversight. 

(a) Poor judgment or the lack of 
foresight. 

(b) The inclusion of relative, non- 
specific or careless words or phrases. 

(c) Partially spelling out a man- 
agement right. 

3. Default in practice. 

4. By failure to indoctrinate and 
then support supervision in abiding 
by the labor contract. 

5. Frittered away during the arbi- 
tration process. 

Nonetheless, 
wording of arbitration clauses, when 


regardless of the 


viewed in conjunction with manage- 
ment rights clauses, many arbitrators 
operate under the assumption that by 
recognizing a union the employers 
agree to maintain existing working 
relationships. On the other hand, 
other arbitrators hold that a contract 
cannot possibly provide for all cir- 
cumstances and that arbitrators must 
step into the breach or fill in the gaps. 
In other words, the effect of such a 
view is that existing practices can be 
altered. Taking cognizance of the 
states involved in arbitration, it 
would be well if attention were di- 
rected to the following: 

1. The contract should explicitly 
cite which issues are arbitrable and 
which are not. ' 

2. The contract should specify ex- 
actly which provisions are arbitrable 
and reserve to the courts the right to 
determine arbitrability. 

3. The contract should unequivo- 
cally state that its provisions will be 
the sole and determining source of 
any rights which a union may assert 
during arbitration and that the union 


waives the right to assert any other 
rights during the contract term or 
seek or compel arbitration to deter- 
mine them. 


4. The contract should contain a 
management rights clause in which 
specific rights are identified, e.g., the 
right to assign work, the right to 
subcontract, etc., as well as reserve 
all rights “except as abridged by a 
specific provision of this contract.”’ 

5. The contract should contain a 
strengthened and expanded grievance 
procedure. 


Recognizing management is now 
bridled with certain restrictions which 
confine its bargaining ‘position, one 
might feel little can be done to op- 
pose the adverse workings of the 
laws, the labor relations agencies and 
the union. The quest for security 
and stability thus is a continuing one 
and promises to test our mettle in the 
challenging days and years ahead. 
Since 1935 management has seen its 
security and stability undermined and 
curtailed and legislated away, al- 
though the least impaired thus far, 
fortunately, has been the management 
rights area. 

This is no time for diffidence, for 
uncertainty or for wavering. The 
lessons of the past stand as harbingers 
of what is to be. We cannot reason- 
ably expect legislation to further 
buttress our positions, we cannot rea- 
sonably expect the unions to become 
more reasonable in their demands, 
hence the matter clearly lies in our 
own hands 





as individual companies 
and as a national association—to de- 
fend and protect our remaining man- 
agement rights. A quest for security 
and stability can come about only by 
concerted action to retain our existing 
rights. Truly, the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance! 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon 
us to develop a program aimed at 
preserving our security in the area 
of management rights. Following are 
a number of procedures that can 
help lithographic management to pre- 
serve their management rights: 

1. Make an inventory of all man- 
agement rights you feel are justifiably 
within your province. 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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These abstracts of important current 
articles, patents, and books are compiled 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent statements 
made by the authors and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
LTF. 

Since some of the abstracts are from 
abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. 
If the title is marked with an asterisk (*), 
LTF has no further information than that 
contained in the abstract itself. Inquiries 
about these items should be sent direct to 
the source that is named. If you want 
copies of U.S. Patents, write direct to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Send twenty-five cents for each 
patent desired. Make checks or money 
orders payable to “Treasurer of the United 
States.” British patents may be obtained 
for forty-five cents from the Patent Office, 
25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. 
2, England, or as in the case with all 
foreign patents, they may be obtained as 
photoprints from the U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

If the title of the abstract is mot marked 
with an asterisk (*), LTF can supply 
photostats of the original article. NOTE: 
When placing orders for such photostats, 
please give the COMPLETE description 
































of article wanted — TITLE, AUTHOR, 
PUBLICATION, and PAGE NUMBERS, 
When articles appear in LTF’s publication 
Research Progress as well as other pub- 
lications, Research Progress will be sent. 
The charge for copies of Research Progress 
is thirty cents to LTF members and one 
dollar to non-members plus three cents 
postage. The charge for photostats is $1.00 
per page (check abstract for number of 
pages) plus four cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places 
other than Canada and the United States 
or its territories and possession is 15 cents 
per page of photostats or 15 cents per copy 
of Research Progress. Orders from com- 
panies or individuals who are not mem- 
bers of LTF cannot be filled until payment 
is received. Orders with payment enclosed 
receive immediate attention. 

LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest 
to Lithographers.” These are available for 
twenty-five cents each in cvin or U. S. 
stamps. All inquiries concerning these lists 
and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be ad- 
dressed to: Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 
So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 





Photography, Tone & 
Color Correction 
ILLUMINATION FOR THE GRA- 
PHIC ARTS — Part I. Philip E. Tobias. 
Modern Lithography 28, No. 9, September 
1960, pp. 30-33, 135 (5 pages). Author 
considers subject as three topics: 1. Criteria 
for evaluating a light source, 2. Require- 
ments in the Graphic Arts, 3. Available 
types of light sources. The first two points 
are covered in some detail in this instal- 
ment. Light measurement is discussed in 
non-technical terms. Uses of light sources 
in the graphic arts are examined in re- 
lation to a wide variety of specific uses. 
1 Illustration. 


ELECTRONIC SCANNING FOR 
PHOTO-LITHO. D. C. Gresham. The 
Litho-Printer 3, May 1960, pp. 237-239 
{3 pages). Author first sets up his con- 
ception of the requirements of a complete- 
ly versatile electronic color corrector. He 
concludes that the type that operates from 
uncorrected photographic separations (spe- 
cifically the Crosfield Scanatron) best 
meets these requirements. One reason is 
the control possible by hand work on the 
negatives before scanning. The operation 
of the Scanatron is described. 4 Illustra- 
tions and a tipped in example of its work. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CON- 
TACT SCREENS. Seymour Schwartz. 
The American Pressman 70, No. 9, Sep- 
tember 1960, pp. 36-38 (3 pages). Article 
first states the reason for screening and 
gives some history. The distinguishing 


As 


characteristics of contact screens are the 
arrangement of the elements on the film 
and the density gradation across a single 
element. Screens are classified as gray or 
magenta and for photo-engraving or off- 
set and are discussed in this category. 
The use of the screen is described briefly. 
5 Illustrations, 6 References. 


Planographic Printing 

Processes 

A SURVEY OF LITHOGRAPHIC 
PLATES. L. E. Lawson. The Litho- 
grapher and Offset Printer 56, No. 1, 
January 1960, pp. 13-16 (4 pages). This 
survey is made up largely of comparisons 
of plates using various measures: full scale 
commercial printing and miniature or 
small offset printing; length of run; costs, 
etc. Among those discussed are bi-metallic, 
zinc or aluminum, deep-etch and surface 
plates, photographic and hand preparation, 
plate coating and presensitized (available 
in England only in the smaller sizes), 
paper plates, and Xerographic preparation. 


HOW TO MAKE DEEP-ETCH, 
COPPERIZED ALUMINUM PLATES 
FOR OFFSET PRESSES. Charles W. 
Latham. Inland & American Printer and 
Lithographer 145, No. 6, September 1960, 
pp. 62, 63, 122 (3 pages). Uniformity of 
conditions, chemicals and methods is urged 
for uniform results. For quality plates, 
tight control is needed, including air con- 
ditioning. The entire process of platemak- 
ing is discussed in relation to obtaining 
uniform and consistent results and numer- 
ous suggestions are offered to enable such 


results to be obtained. Three charts re- 
late to obtaining uniform results under 
changing conditions of relative humidity. 


REMOVING AND ADDING WORK 
ON PLATES. Robert F. Reed (Based on 
a chapter of LTF’s “Offset Platemaking 
Deep-Etch Process’). National Lithogra- 
pher 67, No. 9, September 1960, pp. 34, 
35, 62 (3 pages). Specific instructions are 
given, separated by plate material (zinc, 
aluminum, stainless steel) ; adding or re- 
moving, small areas or large; by hand 
or photographic methods, and including 
type matter or halftones, 2 Illustrations. 


Lithography—General 


WHY FOOTE & DAVIES LIKES 
WEB-OFFSET. Albert Love. Printing 
Magazine $4, No. 9, September 1960, pp. 
91-93 (3 pages). Story on the thinking 
involved in the first web-offset installation 
in a sheet house. Problems of costs, space, 
sales, training all enter into the problem. 
In the end the confidence in the press 
was justified in quality and speed. 


WILL OFFSET PRESSES LIKE 
THIS PRINT TOMORROW’S NEWS- 
PAPERS? Anon. ANPA Research In- 
stitute Inc. R. L. Bulletin, No. 162, Septem- 
ber 2, 1960, pp. 39-40 (2 pages). The 
rapid development of web-fed offset print- 
ing presses during the past ten years, in 
this country and especially in Europe, has 
prompted alert newspaper publishers and 
production executives to ask: Is this the 
newspaper press of the future? The brief 
story that follows describes such a press. 
Although it has been designed for high- 
speed production of digest size magazines, 
it certainly could be adapted to news- 
paper or supplement production. Data are 
given on a new press by Levey for Mc- 
Call. 2 Illustrations. 


GHOSTS I HAVE MET. E. W. Pea- 
cock, PATRA Journal 1, No. 2, July 1960, 
pp. 11, 14, 15 (3 pages). Illustration and 
explanation of a number of ink drying 
phenomena which can lead to various 
forms of ghosts. 9 Illustrations. 


SMALL OFFSET PRESSES SAVE 
MONEY FOR LARGE PRINTER. Wal- 
lace Weinress. Inland & American Printer 
and Lithographer 145, No. 6, September 
1960, pp. 80-1 (2 pages). Savings in plate 
costs, washup time, press time on small 
jobs done for “good customers” converts 
loss to savings. Types of work done and 
equipment used are described. 5 Illustra- 
tions. 


HOW TO HAVE PRACTICAL 
QUALITY CONTROL IN YOUR OFF- 
SET PLANT. Robert A. Luciani. Inland 
& American Printer and Lithographer 145, 
No. 6, September 1960, pp. 56-7 (2 pages). 
The 3C’s of quality control are cleanliness, 
coordination and craftsmanship. Quality 
control is standardization: in inks, paper, 
lighting, specifications for suppliers, etc. 
Use properly balanced inks and densito- 
meter, constant lighting conditions; these 
are examples of standardization. Author 
carries clear through the bindery with 
similar suggestions, 
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IS WEB-OFFSET THE ANSWER 
TO ALL PROBLEMS? Anon. The Litho- 
Printer 3, No. 9, September 1960, pp. 444- 
445 (2 pages). An editorial survey reflect- 
ing conditions in Great Britain. Quality 
equal to sheet-fed, cost savings are men- 
tioned. Strength in USA printing of busi- 
ness forms and smaller newspapers and 
some other fields are mentioned. A sur- 
prising amount of web-offset activity in 
Eastern Europe is reported. Author feels 
that England is lagging. 


EUROPEAN PHOTO-LITHO. F. G. 
Wallis. The Penrose Annual 54, 1960, pp. 
115-117 (3 pages). Report of impressions 
brought back from a study tour. Some of 
these impressions: Trend is toward stand- 
ardization of methods, presses, inks, etc. 
The darkroom type camera is in most use 
and film and contact screens are preferred. 
Photographic color correction is in univer- 
sal use. Plateroom trends: vertical whirl- 
ers, horizontal printing frames, 3 phase 
arcs, proprietary coating solutions, some 
presensitized plate use for proofing. The 
Roland appears to be the leading press. 
Offset is increasing in magazine and book 
production. Photocomposition was com- 
pletely absent, evidently all plants visited 
were combination plants and composition 
by hot metal and reproduction proof was 
the common practice. 


WEB-OFFSET IN THE SHEET-FED 
PLANT. R. B. Hubbard. The Litho- 
Printer 3, No. 8, August 1960, pp. 406, 
407, 409 (3 pages). An analysis of the 
type of work which a large sheet-fed off- 
set plant might put onto“a web press told 
in the experiences of the author’s plant. 
Much of this work was work formerly 
turned down, some was based on projected 
growth of existing work. Other factors 
governing division between sheet and web 
presses are pointed out. Quality control 
standards are the same for both types of 
work, 3 Illustrations. 


*SPRAY DAMPENING SYSTEM 
FOR LITHOGRAPHIC OFFSET 
PRINTING PRESSES. U.S. Patent 
2,949,850— April 3, 1957. Charles H. 
Borchers—Assigned to Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, Inc. Official Gazette 757, 
No. 4, August 23, 1960. p. 844. A spray 
dampening system for lithographic offset 
presses which include a rotating printing 
plate cylinder, such system comprising: a 
chamber arrangeable in close proximity 
to said cylinder and having a slot therein 
opening toward said cylinder; means for 
introducing into said chamber an atomized 
spray of a dampening agent; means for 
increasing the air pressure within said 
chamber to cause the atomized spray in- 
troduced therein to flow through said 
slot; and means for aat times creating a 
partial vacuum within said chamber to 
impede the flow of said atomized spray 
from the slot. 


FIVE LITHOGRAPHIC HURDLES— 
AND HOW WE MUST CLEAR THEM. 
Michael H. Bruno. Modern Lithography 
28, No. 8, August 1960, pp. 41-45 (5 
pages). Despite the research that has 
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been done, lithography still has some 
limitations that can restrict its future 
growth, These are (1) the variability of 
the ink-water balance, (2) the need for 
special characteristics in paper, (3) the 
use of tacky inks, (4) the possibility of 
slur in the impression when printing on 
smooth surfaces, and (5) the overall con- 
tent of the blanket with the paper in the 
impression nip. In addition it suffers from 
the use of poor pigments, the fact that 
papers are not white and the graying 
of halftone tints. Developments in photog- 
raphy, platemaking, press, and paper and 
ink are helping to eliminate these limita- 
tions. Balanced inks, better plates, the 
Dahlgren and other dampening systems, 
a new disposable blanket, ink transfer and 
tinting studies, and work on the develop- 
ment of a print quality instrument may 
eventually lead to automation of quality 
on the press. (From a paper presented 
at the 1960 TAGA meeting.) 


Graphic Arts—General 


TRANSITION TO WEB PRINTING 
IN LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET 
PLANTS. Anon, Printing Production 90, 
No. 12, September 1960, pp. 46-47 (2 
pages). A review of two talks given at 
the 1960 Craftsmen’s Convention, by heads 
of two companies which had recently ex- 
panded from sheet into web printing, one 
offset, one letterpress. Problems involved 
are discussed. 


PRODUCTION FUTURE OF THE 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER — LETTER- 
PRESS OR OFFSET? Richard L. Pinker- 
ton. First of Two Parts. Printing Produc- 
tion 90, No. 12, September 1960, pp. 40, 
41, 94 (3 pages). Report of the results of 
a survey which shows a trend toward 
centralized plants for several papers, and 
web offset. Some figures from the survey: 
approximately 8300 paid weeklies now, 
number thas been decreasing, 30% are 
multiple publishsers, 72% print products 
other than the papers, average age of 
presses was 35 years (some twice that), 
44% contemplating press purchases will 
change to offset, specifications of preferred 
offset presses are given. 3 Tables. 


HOW SHOULD I PRINT THE JOB 
— BY LETTERPRESS OR BY OFF- 
SET? William Sanderson. (Abstract of 
address given before Fifth District Crafts- 
men’s Conference, Toleda, Ohio, May 
1960.) Printing Production 90, No. 11, 
August 1960, pp. 55 (1 page). The service 
that can be given the customer, the quality 
of work produced, and the cost of a given 
job are all dependent upon the conditions 
within a specific shop. Some of the condi- 
tions discussed include composition costs, 
platemaking facilities, distribution of work 
load, etc. Examples are cited, including 
one originally run letterpress, rerun on 
offset. Some necessary basic characteristics 
are listed. 


STATUS OF WRAP-AROUND. Anon. 
Printing Magazine 84, No. 9, September 
1960, pp. 83, 107 (2 pages). A report on 
news on the subject which came out at 
the Craftsmen’s 41st Annual Convention 
in Atlanta in August 1960. One item was 


the announcement of price reductions on 
duPont Dycril plates of from 5 to nearly 
16%. Difficulties in metal plates are 
mentioned. The Miehle press for these 
plates is now in the field test stage. 


WHY THE DvuBOIS PRESS DIDN’T 
BUILD A NEW PLANT. George E. 
Toles. Modern Lithography 28, No. 9, 
September 1960, pp. 26-28, 135 (4 pages). 
Story on a 65 year old Rochester, New 
York combination plant which needed to 
move and had gone so far as to select 
property and approve plans before dis- 
covering an available, suitable, 7 year old 
building in a central location. Previous 
plans were scrapped. A plan of the new 
plant is given and the remodelling des- 
cribed. Pressroom, camera, stripping, plate- 
making and production departments are 
air conditioned to 78°F. and 45% R.H. 
7 Illustrations. 


WHEN CONSIDERING NEW 
EQUIPMENT, SHOULD YOU BUY 
OR LEASE? Edgar E. Jackson. Modern 
Lithography 28, No. 9, September 1960, 
pp. 44, 131 (2 pages). The distinction 
between buying and leasing is pointed out. 
The relationship of each to a company’s 
financial condition, borrowing power, de- 
preciation of equipment, negotiation of 
ultimate purchase, etc. are discussed. 


NOISE CONTROL CAN INCREASE 
PRINTERY PROFITS. Peter W. Sher- 
wood. The Australasian Printer 11, No. 8, 
August 1960, pp. 35-36 (2 pages). Exces- 
sive industrial noise is an expensive in- 
dustrial hazard. Zoning regulations are 
controlling it. Noise effects are analyzed 
in terms of intensity and frequency and 
data given on safe limits. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLISHER BUILDS 
MODEL PLANT. Anon. The Inland & 
American Printer & Lithographer 145, 
No. 5, August 1960, pp. 52-54 (3 pages). 
A story on the planning of a printing 
plant to meet the needs of a publisher of 
religious books, pamphlets and weeklies. 
A small amount of commercial work is 
done for others. A floor plan of the plant 
is given and equipment described. Both 
letterpress and lithography are done. 8 
Illustrations. 


Paper and Ink 


WHAT LITHOGRAPHERS EXPECT 
FROM PAPER AND INK. Willard P. 
Greenwood. Inland & American Printer 
& Lithographer 145, #2, May, 1960, pp. 
56-7 (2 pages). Paper and papermaking 
cause problems for lithographers; some 
of these problems have not yet been solved 
by various paper mills. Some of the things 
lithographers have a right to expect of 
paper are: grain long way of sheet, well 
piled and packaged, right moisture content, 
no curls or waves, proper pick resistance, 
and several other properties. Similarly, 
inks should be in proper quantity and 
packaging; of proper color: right body, 
tack, strength and water resistance; and 
have proper drying characteristics. 


HOW MUCH INK AND WHAT 


KIND? Frank Arbolino. Modern Lith- 
ography 28, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 87, 143 
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(2 pages). Author starts with 2 questions: 
1. “I have a large solid and fine half- 
tones. How much ink should I carry on 
my rollers?” 2. “Should I use a stiff ink 
or a very short ink?” The answers are 
discussed in terms of ink thickness, tinctor- 
ial strength, paper surface, blanket condi- 
tion and rollers. 


INK RECEPTIVITY OF PAPERS. 
William H. Bureau. The Graphic Arts 
Monthly 32, No. 9, September 1960, pp. 
45, 47-48 (3 pages). Papers differ in ink 
receptivity and require different inks for 
good printing. Why? In uncoated papers, 
capillaries, or air spaces between fibers 
influence ink absorbency; and fiber prepa- 
ration and paper making influence the 
capillaries. Sizing, leading and fillers also 
have an effect. In coated paper, degree of 
coating, smoothness of finish, pigments and 
binders used all influence ink receptivity. 


MEASURING INK AND PRINTING 
QUALITIES FOR QUALITY CON- 
TROL. Otto C. Stoessel, Jr. Modern 
Lithography 28, No. 8, August 1960, pp. 
52-4,6,7, 103,4,7,9 & 111 (10 pages). 
Author points out need for certain con- 
trols over color and other properties of 
ink used in lithographing aeronautical 
charts, and the need for measurements for 
statistical quality control purposes. The 
methods of making these measurements 
and the instruments used are described 
and illustrated. These measurements are 
applied to raw materials and finished 
products. The numerous tests applied to 


both are listed and described briefly. A 
point system or “Quality Audit” for 
summarizing results is given. 16 illustra- 
tions and a chart. 


*THE RIGHT PAPER FOR LITHO. 
Alistair Warren. Litho-Printer 1, No. 5: 
17, 19 (May 1958). The principal differ- 
ences between the letterpress and offset 
printing processes are discussed to illus. 
the special props. demanded of paper for 
use in offset printing. The requirements 
for these special props. are brought about 
primarily by the wetness of the litho pro- 
cess and the intimate contact into which 
the paper and the printing surface must 
be brought. Abstract Bulletin of the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, Oct., 1960, Vol. 
31, No, 2, p. 224. 


MAKE 25x 40-1000 THE COMMON 
STANDARD FOR BASIC WEIGHT 
OF ALL PAPERS. Ernest F. Trotter. 
Printing Magazine 84, No. 11, October 
1960, pp. 56-58 (3 pages). “Standardiza- 
tion promotes efficiency.” Older basis 
weight standards are explained. The 
25x40-1000 was proposed during WWII, 
postponed to avoid confusion. This edi- 
torial promotion suggests that if there is 
enough consumer support, many mills 
will quickly adopt conversion tables for 
this new basis weight. It is called MM 
for 1000 sheets of 1000 sq. in. each. 


GUMMED PAPER AND 
LITHO-PRINTER. I. Scott. 


THE 
The Litho- 


Marketing the QUALITY Image 


AMERICAN-STANDARD knows well the importance of projecting a 
- corporate image of quality. The simple, functional perfection of the 
famous company's products is repeated in the handsome simplicity of 
its letterhead on Strathmore paper. The crisp, substantial feel of the 
paper adds to the quality image, projects it in every letter. 

Hundreds of famous firms have made a similar discovery: it is false 
economy to use paper less expressive, less impressive than Strathmore. 


x. STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
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Printer 3, No. 10, October 1960, pp. 529, 
30,32,34 (4 pages). Gummed paper pro- 
vides an almost unique collection of print- 
ing hazards. The nature of the paper and 
how this leads to troubles is explained 
with the aid of line sketches. Gum break- 
ing, the nature of the adhesion achieved 
and some printing problems are also dis- 
cussed with the aid of sketches. In spite 
of the numerous difficulties, much gum- 


med paper is printed, a testimony to 
printers’ skill, 
PRINTING INKS UNDER THE 


FOOD ADDITIVES AMENDMENT. 
Einar T. Wulfsberg . The American 
Pressman 70, No. 10, October 1960, pp. 
6,8,15,16 (4 pages). A clarification by 
a Food and Drugs Administration official 
of some of the meanings of the amend- 
ment as they affect printing. Safe sub- 
stances are listed by categories and the 
roundabout relationship of the printer 
pointed out. Several safe approaches are 
listed. 


Photography, Tone & 

Color Correction 

IS YOUR LENS OPTICALLY CEN- 

TERED AT SAME SIZE? K. W. Beat- 

tie. Modern Lithography 28, No. 10, 

October 1960, pp. 49, 50, 163, 165 (4 

pages). Directions for checking position- 

ing of lens for same size work by first 

determining positions for 4 size and 2 X 
size. 2 illustrations. 


PROBLEMS OF COLOR MATCH- 
ING. L. A. Mannheim. The Litho- 
Printer 3, No. 4), October 1960, pp. 539, 
41, 43, 47 (4 pages). Color matching, 
such as comparison of progressive proofs 
with original, involve not only the color 
of the light, but also brightness, view- 
ing conditions, adaptation level and color 
sensitivity of the eye. Light sources are 
often standardized by color temperature. 
That and “Color distribution tempera- 
ture’ are explained. Other factors in- 
volved are the immediate surroundings 
of the picture viewed, the eye of the 
observed and other factors which are dis- 
cussed at some length. 


ARE SAFELIGHTS EVER ‘SAFE’? 
Frank H. Smith. The Lithographer and 
Offset Printer 56, No. 10, October 1960, 
pp. 18-19 (2 pages). A report of a series 
of experiments on the subject employing 
various safelights including some special 
filters passing narrow bands of the spec- 
trum. It was found that given sufficient 
time, fogging results from any combina- 
tion of film and _ safelight. 


AN ELECTRONIC METHOD OF 
DEVELOPMENT CONTROL. H. B. 
Archer. TAGA Proceedings, 12th An- 
nual Meeting, June 1960, pp. 29-35 (7 
pages). A new means of development 
control is described. Developed by J. F. 
Crosfield, of London, England, this meth- 
od has been embodied into a machine 
called the Gammatron. The means of 
control depends upon density measure- 
ments of the photographic material dur- 
ing development. When the density dif- 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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Advantages of Electronic Flash 


Electronic Flash 


Q: I understand that electronic 
flash is being used with considerable 
advantage in making color separations 
from transparencies. Although I’ve 
looked, I can’t locate anybody actu- 
ally doing this. Just what is the 
situation? 


C. A. B., Los ANGELES 

A: The reason you can’t find any- 
body locally is probably due to the 
fact that most of the reports you have 
been hearing about have come from 
Europe. For some reason I can’t 
comprehend, European graphic arts 
plants have taken advantage of this 
light source to a much greater extent 
than American plants. This is all the 
more surprising since electronic flash 
achieved a wider popularity here 
much sooner than elsewhere. 

Reports from clients and contacts 
abroad inform me that more and 
more plants there are adopting the 
flash technique for contact separation 
work. These sources, which I con- 
sider reliable, claim the results ob- 
tained are superior to previous tech- 
niques. (In some cases I helped es- 
tablish their previous systems, so I 
am aware of the standards and qual- 
ity that prevailed.) 

One of the advantages attributed 
to this light source is an extension of 
the straight line portion of the char- 
acteristic curve with obvious improve- 
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By Herbert P. Paschel 
Technical Editor 





It is impossible for Mr. 
Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 
soon after receipt as possible. 
The columnist also is available 
to the trade as a consultant for 
more complex litho problems. 











ment in tone and detail rendition in 
the highlight and shadow regions. A 
secondary advantage appears to be a 
narrowing of the difference in wave- 
length gamma between separations, 
which makes it possible to obtain bal- 
anced negatives with almost equal 
developing time. 

My own experience is too limited 
to confirm all of the claims made. 
But the little I have done with this 
light source does indicate that the 
improvements claimed are more than 
possible. Perhaps you could get a 
lead on who is using electronic flash 
for separation work in your area by 
writing to the manufacturers. of flash 
equipment. 


Primer on Sensitometry 

Quite a number of questions di- 
rected to this column are concerned 
with sensitometry, how to use a den- 
sitometer, books on the subject, etc. 
In connection with the latter, an 
interesting 21-page booklet has just 


been released by the Gevaert Com- 
pany of America, Inc. 

Elementary Principles and Termi- 
nology of Sensitometry, is a simple, 
well illustrated introduction to the 
subject. Even the reader who is not 
familiar with logarithms and mathe- 
matical equations may gain consider- 
able information on the theoretical 
principles and practical applications 
in the laboratory darkroom. The book 
also will help the novice to under- 
stand sensitometric terminology and 
the meaning, plotting and interpreta- 
tion of characteristic curves, 

The booklet may be obtained free 
from the Gevaert Company of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 321 West 54th St., New 
York 19, New York. Ask for Sensi- 
tometry #211.982. 


Color Printing Hit-and-Miss? 
Q: Why is multi-color printing 


such a_ hit-or-miss and complicated 


process when other systems — color 
films, for example —are much sim- 
pler? 


A: Regardless of the printing 
process employed, the reproduction 
of a subject in three or four colors 
requires varying amounts of correc- 
tive work to obtain a reasonable du- 
plication of the original. Among the 
major reasons are the following: 

1. Spectral deficiencies of even the 
best of available process inks. 


2. Tone scale compression, when 


AS 














the original range exceeds that of the 
printing system. This results in a 
distortion of saturation and _ bright- 
ness factors of the colors involved. 

3. Corrections required by the use 
of the black plate. 

4. Color variations introduced by 
the peculiarities of the halftone sys- 
tem. 

To the above we must add errors 
caused by the failure to record or 
translate accurately the tone and 
color densities of the original in the 


continuous tone and halftone nega- 
tives and positives; also the failure 
to achieve and maintain the proper 
ink film densities. 

Despite this formidable array of 
obstacles, color printing need not be 
the uncertain and confusing process 
that it so often is. When the best 
possible set of inks is used with a 
good paper of high reflectance, a 
reasonably satisfactory gamut of tone 
and color is possible. If the copy is 
intelligently prepared for, or related 
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now using... 
we guarantee 
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A product of the 
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manufacturers of 
sensitized materials: 
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for perfect shots 
in halftone. 


ACETATE BASE 
Low shrink base 


20) & 6-38 4°43.) 3 
BASE 

Maximum dimensional 
stability. 


SUPRE-LINE 
Specifically for 
line work. It’s the 
lowest priced 
litho film! 


will do it as well, at a 
genuine saving in cost 


Phone or write exclusive factory representatives 
for FREE demonstration: Cl 5-7520 


SUPREME PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 








to the reproduction gamut, a standard 
technique of separation and masking 
can be employed. The separation 
values must be accurately translated 
to halftone images. In critical work, 
some manual correction will undoubt- 
edly still be necessary, though it will 
be at a minimum. The established 
halftone images must then be trans- 
ferred to the plates and printed on 
the press without loss or gain. 

When all of the steps in the above 
operation are adequately executed and 
controlled, a system evolves which is 
both dependable and resonably con- 
stant. 

Unfortunately, the printing indus- 
try operates under extremely flexible 
conditions. The wide variety of pa- 
pers in use obviously differ in repro- 
duction characteristics (tone scale 
achieved) and therefore preclude em- 
ploying a standard technique in prior 
operations. There are almost as many 
sets of process inks in use as there 
are print shops. Many shops have two 
or three sets which they use accord- 
ing to the type of job being run. 
Presses too, differ in reproduction 
characteristics and thus require dif- 
ferent kinds of images according to 
the type of press, i.e. single-color, 
two-color or multi-color. 

From the foregoing it is apparent 
that the situation is extremely vari- 
able. In the absence of a color repro- 
duction system with fixed limits, a 
truly mass production type of oper- 
ation is unattainable. A masking sys- 
tem, for example, designed for a par- 
ticular paper, ink and press combina- 
tion, cannot be used without some 
modification for another combination. 


Color In Graphic Arts 


The 25th Annual Meeting of the 
Inter-Society Color Council included 
a symposium devoted to a wide vari- 
ety of color problems in the printing 
field. Speakers discussed color speci- 
fication, colorants, color control, man- 
ufacturing difficulties, psychology, il- 
lumination and many other problems. 
After a lapse of a few years, the talks 
have finally become available in a 
single publication. 

Copies of this book, at $2 each, 
may be ordered from W. L. Rhodes, 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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The ‘Strip’ System of Camera Control 


By Frank H. Smith 
Development Dept., Monotype Corp., Ltd., 
Salfords, Redhiil, Surrey, England 


Part 4: Using a Fixed Stop 


S I remarked in the first article of this series, one 
can control the camera conditions for both line and 
halftone work either by varying the lens aperture diam- 
eter in proportion with the camera extension, when both 
the exposure and screen distance are constant at all scales 
for a given lighting and copy, or one can fix the lens 
aperture, in which case it is necessary to vary both ex- 
posure and screen distance as the camera extension is 
changed. 

The latter method, has always seemed to me a par- 
ticularly inconvenient way,of working and I have never 
used it, except for teachirig demonstration purposes, since 
my apprenticeship; but then I had to because it was “The 
Method of the Shop” and it ill behooved an apprentice 
to lay down the law to his elders and betters! Indeed, 
our studio contained eight cameras and, believe it or not, 
every single lens iris in the place was jammed open and 
didn’t turn! All the operators used ‘““Waterhouse”’ slip-in 
stops and most of them used one trio of “highlight,” 
“general,” and “flash” stops at all scales. 

Of course this was many years ago and the method is 
very much less popular nowadays; however it must be 
admitted that, if the appropriate changes of exposure and 
screen distance are used, it works quite efficiently and it 
has the advantage that one can use various “trick” shapes 
of lens aperture such as a slit stop to produce a single line 
image with crossline screen, and square or extended cor- 
ner stops, without the need to make a whole set of them 
for different scales. In any case, my present purpose is 
not to criticise the method but to point out that the 
“strip” system serves very well for controlling it. 


Fixed Stop Exposure 

Let us consider exposures because that is the only 
variable which needs control for line work. The strip 
length should be half the square root of the same size 
exposure. For example, suppose the same size exposure 
is one minute (of course we must assume that the dis- 
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tance of the lamps from the copy is constant). In that 
case we can set the lamps an inch or so farther away 
so that the same size exposure is the convenient “square” 
number of 64 seconds; then: 


/ same size exposure 





Strip Length = / 
Vv 





/ 64 8 
= stan 24 
Vv 2 2 


And we place a strip of paper four inches long beside 
the copy on the copyboard, writing, for convenience, “+-4” 
at the top. Following the usual method of using strip 
systems, we focus the image to the required size and then 
measure the length of the image of the strip and add its 
true length (four in this case). The square of the num- 
ber thus obtained is the required exposure in seconds. 


For example, at half size the strip image measures two 
inches. Add its true length (four) and we get six, which 
we square (= 36) to find the required exposure. If the 
length of the image of the strip happens to be an odd 
quantity such as perhaps 344” we add its true length 
(4) and we have to square 7%4, but that is easily done 
in one’s own head because 7 squared is 49 and 8 squared 
is 64, so we can guess, closely enough, that 74 squared 
is about 53 because a second or two either way is well 
within the latitude of our materials. 

In Europe multiple halftone exposures are usually 
made with a large stop (highlight) exposure, a smaller 
stop (commonly half the diameter) for the general ex- 
posure, and a flash exposure with a still smaller stop, 
(often half the general exposure stop diameter). We 
rarely use the four stop method, recommended by the 
American Douthitt Corp., of a highlight, general, detail 
and flash exposure, but for either method it is easy to 
use the strip to find the longest of the set of exposures and 
to give the fractions of that time for the others. 

For example, if a British camera operator gave our 
above example same size exposure of 64 seconds for his 


Sl 











general exposure, he would probably give one third of 
that time (say 20 seconds) for the highlight exposure 
and three quarters of that (15 seconds) for the flash, 
varying those times, of course, to control his result 
according to the quality of the copy. 


Fixed Stops and Fixed Exposures 

If one wishes to use the fixed stop method but would 
prefer also to use a fixed basic exposure time at all scales, 
that can be done because the light intensity on the copy 
can be controlled by adjusting the lamp distance accord- 
ing to the reciprocal of the camera extension. The illus- 
trated triple strip gives the lamp distances which are re- 
quired if, at same size, the lamps need to be 24 inches 
from the center of the copy and at an angle of 45°. The 
distances for the 45° angle are given by the central strip 
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and the strips to the left and right of it give the equiva- 
lent distances for when the lamps are at 30° and 60° 
respectively. We should note, in passing, that the ‘angle 
of incidence” is always measured as against a perpendicu- 
lar to the surface, so the left-hand strip is used when the 
horizontal angle from the lamps to the center of the 
copyboard is sixty degrees from the plane of the copy- 
board, and vice versa for the right-hand strip. 

To use the strips, copy the illustration so that the 
distance between A and B is ten inches and place it, as 
usual, beside the copy on the board. When the job is 
focused to size, measure two inches from the base of the 
image of the appropriate strip on the focusing screen. 
The number at that point is the required lamp distance 
to maintain the line exposure (or multiple halftone ex- 
posures) constant. The strips work very well indeed with 
arc lamp lighting or any other small source lamps, but 
with the incandescent systems, which do not have a point 
source, perhaps it is best to use the first mentioned strip 
method of appropriately varying the exposures, as ex- 
plained at the beginning of this article. 


Calculating the Lamp Distance Strips 


Many readers may find the lamp distance of 24 inches 
at same size suitable for their cameras or, if they are 
using very large ones it may be suitable to double the 
values given by the strip. For an intermediate size one 
can use lamp distances of half as much again as the strip 
gives, thus setting the lamps at 36 inches at same size and 
pro rata at other scales, so it is unlikely that readers will 
wish to compute a strip for a different basic same size 
lamp distance. The formula governing the positions of 
the lamp distance markings on the strips is: 


Let the ‘basic’ length to be measured on the image of the 
strip (2” in our example) be ‘L’ inches. 

The same size lamp distance be ‘D’ inches. 

Any other lamp distance at 45° be ‘d’ inches. 

And the distance on the strip be ‘x’ inches. 


Then :— 
d 
x=L {—-— 
2D —d. 


For the equivalent 30° value multiply by 1.1067 
For the equivalent 60° value multiply by  .8409 
As examples of the way in which the formula is ap- 


plied, let us work out distances such as we have in the 
illustration strips. In that case the value of ‘L’ was 2”, 
of ‘D’ 24’. Let us take the lamp distances of 18’’ and 
40” for ‘d’, working out the values of ‘x’ for those two :— 


d 
soft 
2D —d. 
18 , 
2(——_) 
48 — 18. 


Where ‘d’ equals 18 


Where ‘d’ equals 40 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Fix your gaze on a brand new blue-white NORTH STAR— 
Polar Superfine Enamel. Note how its blue-white brilliance 
and exceptional gloss heighten the contrast between the 
spectrum and the jet black of night. The insert was printed 
in two impressions on a conventional single color press, 


running black for one impression and five colors in a split 


fountain for the second impression. The effect is striking: 


full color with unusual snap, produced at minimum cost. 


Oxford North Star trailing-blade-coated papers are distin- 
guished for their exceptional brightness, levelness, polish 
and affinity for inks. When you select paper, consider 
North Star. Your nearby Oxford merchant can meet your 
printing and budget needs from his stock of Oxford quality 
coated text and matching cover papers. For his name, 
drop us a card at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Playing Card Printers 
insist on precise control 
possible with litho plates 
of aluminum 





"ALO 


For one very good reason, the production of playi 
cards requires critical attention to quality. Who war 
to play with a marked deck? The back of every ca 
must be identical—absolutely no deviations in col 
or design. 
That’s why two of the country’s leading playi 
card printers, Arrco Playing Card Co., Division 
The Regensteiner Corp., Chicago, Ill., and Weste 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, Wis., use dee 
etch litho plates of Alcoa® Aluminum exclusive 
Bites ee 3 : Both produce literally millions of decks each ye 
Joseph A. Partipilo, plant mgr., The Regensteiner Corp., Chicago, says that 


; Ae : : 
economy and better printing results prompted the switch to aluminum. plus substantial quantities of children’s card game 
Runs are upwards of 100,000 impressions per desigi 


At The Regensteiner Corp., Joseph A. Partipiltj 
plant manager, states, ““We have chosen aluminu 
plates for better register . .. we can interchange plate 
in the middle of a run and maintain fit. Also, longtf 
plate life is evident with aluminum.” 

Today, the overwhelming majority of printers will 
exacting litho assignments have switched to alumi 
num plates. Aluminum takes a fine, sharp, deep grail 
... permits a finer screen . . . requires less water, if 
and pressure . . . gives clean, sharp impressions will 
good color “punch” on longer runs. 

Available in a wide range of sizes and types—sut 
face, deep-etch, presensitized, wipe-on and bimetallic® 
litho plates of Alcoa Aluminum are available from 
reliable manufacturers and suppliers. For a list (7 
their names and our folder about aluminum plata) 


Offset pressman Ladis Zahalka shows how playing card backs are produced, please we -” Aluminum Comp any of America, 1830-46 
two decks to a sheet, at Western Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, Wis. Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Union-Camp 

fine papers 

give you excellent 
reproduction at 
moderate cost 


This particular sample is Union-Camp’s new 
WILLIAMSBURG OFFSET. It is a high quality util- 
ity paper made from Southern woods. Note how 
clean and bright it is. 

You'll like working with Williamsburg Off- 
set. It lies flat. Feeds well. Has good dimensional 
stability and ink receptivity. It offers good fold- 
ing and scuff-resistant qualities, so necessary in 
price lists, catalogs and directories. 

Print Williamsburg Offset in black and white 
or in color, for booklets and direct mail adver- 
tising pieces. Our illustrations are typical 
examples of the fine reproduction qualities you 
can expect—and at moderate cost. 

You can order Williamsburg Offset in both 
regular and vellum finishes. And in all popular 
stock sizes and weights or in special sizes to fit 
your special jobs. Ask your local Union-Camp 
distributor for samples and prices. 





PENNY PETERSON—Age 21 and single. Born in Forest Hills, New York. 
Studies acting, loves poodles and writes children’s stories. 


‘*An aura of excitement surrounds 
Penny. Her green mermaid eyes 
are reflective. But an instant later 
this mood will be overwhelmed in 
a joie de vivre, a vivacity that is 
never far from the surface.” 
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Have you sampled these 
UNION-CAMP fine papers? 


FRANKLIN GRADES—Surface sized for 
excellent reproduction plus good snap 
and durability. You'll find them 
versatile, dependable. 

FRANKOTE BRISTOL—(Coated one 
side). Use it for book covers and 
jackets, postcards, menus and mail- 
ers, to name a few. Scores, die-cuts 
and folds well. Provides excellent 
hold-out for gloss ink, varnish and 
lacquer coatings. 

PRINCESS ANNE BOND and MIMEO BOND 
—Economy papers for all-round 
business and office use. 
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Pressmen Disagree on Grain 


LATE graining is one of the 
P subjects regularly discussed in 
the pressroom. For I have 
watched and participated in the dis- 
cussions. Just recently, at a meeting 
with pressmen, the subpect of running 
smoother grain was mentioned. Some 
pressmen said that a smoother plate 
prints better, but they’ cannot control 
the water. I still have dotibts about 
the importance of grain. I don’t 
mean to imply that it is not impor- 


years 


tant, but from the following experi- 
ences draw your own conclusions. 

First let us ask, who are the press- 
men that are complaining about the 
grain in a plate? Only those in trou- 
ble. This may sound ridiculous but 
should you go into any of the larger 
litho plants where the graining is 
done on the premises, you will find 
that within a specific period all the 
plates are grained as nearly alike as 
possible and yet some men who are 
having trouble will blame the grain, 
while others in the plant, working 
under similar conditions with the 
same grain, run satisfactorily. There 
never seems to be an agreement be- 
tween pressmen as to what kind of 
grain they prefer. If the plate on the 
press is smooth at the time of trouble, 
they ask for a coarser grain or vice 
versa. Sometimes it is depth the press- 
man looks for. But when you sum 
it all up you find one contradiction 
after another. 
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By Frank P. Arbolino 


Plant Manager, 
Polygraphic Co. of America 


In one case, when trouble occurred 
on the press, the job was lifted and 
while the plate was being made over 
with a coarser grain (in hopes of 
eliminating the trouble) a reprint of 
a previous job was put on the press. 
Inasmuch as the previous run had 
been very large, the plate was worn 
smooth. As a matter of fact there 
was practically no grain left on the 
plate and yet the job was run with- 
out difficulty. Surely, if the grain on 
the new plate was too smooth, the 
grain on the old one must have been 
smoother. So what is the answer? 
The answer would vary and depend 
on what the particular trouble was. 

I believe that trouble with water 
control is responsible for many com- 
plaints. Let’s face facts. How about 
plants that run all _presensitized 
plates? It is an established fact that 
grainless presensitized plates print a 





Readers with questions about 
press and related areas may sub- 
mit them to Mr. Arbolino. He 
will answer them as promptly as 
possible in this column, if they 
have general interest, but no in- 
dividual replies can be made. 

Questions should be addressed 
to Frank Arbolino, Production 
Clinic, Modern Lithography, 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 











smoother dot and better density of 
color than the conventional grained 
plate. There is definitely less water 
and fountain etch required and con- 
sequently drying problems and offset- 
ting are reduced to a minimum. 

In most cases water is more difh- 
cult to control when the grain is 
coarse than it is on a finely grained 
plate, if rollers are in good con- 
dition and set properly. Let us look 
further into this problem of control- 
ling water and see what it involves. 
First of all, we must have even 
distribution 
clean dampeners properly set. To be 


and that means good 


properly set, dampeners must contact 
the vibrating or driving roller firmly 
enough to be driven by it and not by 
the plate. You may be wondering 
what this has to do with the kind of 
grain used. The fine or smooth grain 
is more apt to give trouble when 
rollers or dampeners are set too 
loosely to the driving rollers. 

On the other hand, coarser grained 
plates will give more trouble when 
dampeners are partly dirty, because 
the pressman at times cannot see 
water on a coarse plate when look- 
ing toward the light. The coarse 
plate will appear to be dry even 
though an excess of water is present 
and the ink will become waterlogged 
and pile before it can be detected. 
With a smooth or fine grain, excess 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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Railroads Investigate Paper Roll Damage 


by H. H. Slawson 


Chicago Correspondent 


OLL stock, running through 
high-speed web presses, must be 
in near perfect condition if costly 
down-time and wastage are to be min- 
imized. For this reason, not only are 
paper companies and printing plants 
actively engaged in developing ways 
to eliminate defects and improve 
handling, but transportation firms as 
well. This is particularly true of rail- 
road companies, for they have, in the 
last few years, experienced consider- 
able financial loss because of improp- 
er handling of roll paper. For exam- 
ple, in 1958 railroad firms paid $1,- 
730,000 in damage claims filed against 
them by roll paper receivers. 

To help reduce this loss, a com- 
mittee of railroad men, organized by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, recently made an_ extensive 
study to determine how damage to 
roll stock occurs. 

The committee observed the hand- 
ling of roll stock from the winders 
on paper making machines, along the 
route to receiving decks at more than 


300 printing plants, and then on into 
the press rooms. Newsprint stock was 
given primary attention, but the find- 
ings apply equally to the better qual- 
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ity roll paper now being shipped in 
increasing volume to lithographing 
plants. 

“There can be little doubt,” the 
report maintains, “that many paper 
breaks are caused by ‘starring’ of 
the rolls’ (the term is defined in the 
report as a deformation of the circles 
formed by each ply of paper, ob- 
served from the end of the roll). The 
committee found in use a wide va- 
riety of machines for unloading a 
car of paper. Some of these devices, 
the report maintains, contribute sig- 
nificantly to starring damage. 

Reviewing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of these loading devices, 
the report said that clamp trucks 
seem to be the most widely used, 
because of their ability to turn a roll 
from a vertical to a horizontal po- 
sition, as well as lifting and trans- 
porting it. 

There are two types of clamp 
trucks in general use, the rigid and 
the articulate. The articulate clamp, 
the report maintains, is much superior 
to the rigid, for it automatically con- 
forms to the curvature of the roll 
and, consequently, handles it with 
greater care. The rigid type, on the 


To avoid costly 
damage, lift truck 
operators must ex- 
ercise extreme care 
when transporting 
roll stock. 


other hand, requires considerable skill 
on the part of the operator if clamp 
damage to the roll is to be prevented. 

“The amount of pressure applied 
to the roll by the clamp is very im- 
portant, and instances were observed 
where starring had occurred because 
of pressure. It was found that ex- 
cessive pressure, applied by the clamp 
at the center of the roll, had starred 
some rolls completely to the end.” 
Most of these clamp trucks, it was 
noted, lack a clamp pressure gauge, 
so the operator has no indication of 
the degree of pressure he is applying. 

Another result of improper clamp 
application or excessive pressure is in- 
dentation of the roll, the committee 
reported. Such indentation often re- 
sults in a web break when the roll 
is running on the press. 

Reporting also on scoop trucks, the 
committee said that “scoop devices 
must be carefully operated by quali- 
fied personnel because of the ever- 
present possibility of gouging through 
improper contact of the scoop, either 
at the bottom edge or in the body of 
the roll.” 

In examining rolls before removal 
from a freight car, the committee 
noted that some slight distortion to 
the core or starring of the roll was 
present, but when the roll was re- 
moved from the car these defects dis- 
appeared. It was concluded that 
pressure from adjacent rolls in the 
car had caused the distortions, and 
that, when this pressure was relieved, 
the rolls tended to revert to their 
original cylindrical shape. 

While warehousing conditions are 
beyond the power of the carrier to 
correct, reference is made in the re- 
port to the importance of tempera- 
ture and humidity control and to 
proper positioning of the rolls in stor- 
age. Certain cases were found where 
rolls had been stacked horizontally, 
in tiers three rolls high, although, as 
the committee commented, “It is com- 
mon knowledge that such storage is 
conducive to flat spots in the paper.” 

“The preferred method of storing 
roll stock is to stand each roll on 
end, one roll directly on top of the 
other.” It is essential, the committee 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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ood, quick 
ulftone separations 


th Kodalith Pan Film or Plates 


Some four-color jobs you get don’t come 
vith the funds or time to let you make 
-color-correcting masks, halftone positives, 
and other intermediate film steps. We 
offer the direct method of halftone sep- 
aration as a good way to get it right the 
first time, and thereafter. 
It’s called “the direct method” because 
screening and color separation are accom- 
plished together in the first step. Printing 


plates for surface lithography are made 
directly from these screen negatives. (For — 


deep-etch offset plates, screen positives 
are made t tact printing from the 
screen negative or correction, where 
necessary, is dor al dot etching on 
the separations. 


*However. when reproducing color transp ies, a contra 
mask is suggested, which will also aid in color correction. 





Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 
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Extremely high-contrast panchromatic 
materials are in order. These would be 
Kodalith Pan Film (Estar Base), or Koda- 
lith Pan Plates for unfailing dimensional 
stability..Both materials have a recently 
improved emulsion that is several times 
as fast as earlier products. The clean, 
sharp dots are more suitable for dot etch- 
ing, too. We certainly recommend the 
Kodak Gray Contact Screen, but a glass 
cross-line is also acceptable. Kodalith 
Super Developer is the most satisfactory 


_ developer to use. 


If you need some help, the Kodak Technical Rep- 
resentative in your area will come, upon hearing from 
you or your dealer. And make sure that dealer gives 
you the Kodak materials you need to do the job 
right . . . right from the start. 


Text for this advertisement was set photographically. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK. 













































































Chicago Litho Club Has ‘Gone Fishing’ 


by H. H. Slawson 


Chicago Correspondent 


Chicago Litho Club members con- 
tinue to exhibit their customary esprit 
de corps these days, even though the 
regular monthly meetings have been 
suspended until fall. The object of 
their mutual interest during the vaca- 
tion period is spelled f-i-s-h, and cen- 
ters around the club’s first annual 
fishing contest, which is presently 
underway. 

Initiated last February with som: 
scepticism about its prospects for suc- 
cess, the sporting derby was slow in 
attracting members. With the cominz 
of warm weather, however, an up- 
surge in enthusiasm was shown and, 
at the present time, almost every club 
member with even a taint of fisher- 
man’s blood is “talking fish.” 

Members were a bit shy about 
entering the competition — because, 
naturally, a fishing contest implies 
that, to win, place or show, one ha; 
to bring in a fish of considerable size. 
But under the unique rules of the 
club’s contest, “this just ain’t so.” 

A contestant who enters a tiny 
four-inch perch, caught off a break- 
water along Chicago’s lake front, 
stands the same chance of receiving 
an award as someone who lands a 
30-pound muskie in the Canadian 
wilds, or a giant marlin off the coast 
of Florida. 

The person responsible for these 
seemingly paradoxical rules is club 
sergeant-at-arms Eugene C. Bulinski, 
who has had considerable experience 
in conducting fishing contests in other 
organizations and, drawing from 
these experiences, devised a plan “to 
get everybody into the act.” 

Actually, the rules are quite sim- 
ple. First of all, they provide recog- 
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nition for two general categories, salt 
water and fresh water fish. Under 
each category there are as many as 
12 to 16 sub-classes, which are de- 
signed to encourage lake-front fisher- 
men to enter their catches on an equal 
footing with the boys who go out 
for the big ones. The overriding 
motto of the contest is: “No fish is 
too small to win a prize.” 

Members of the special contest 
committee assisting Mr. Bulinski are 
James Ludford, Chicago Litho Platz 





This article is the first of a 
series of features describing 
special litho club activities. If 
your club is sponsoring a litho 
clinic, scholarship program or 
special social program, why not 
send us the information so we 
can report it on this page? Send 
details to ML, Box 31, Cald- 
well, N. J 











Graining Co.; Richard Boever, Co- 
burn & Co., and second vice president 
of the club; and Elton Baker, of 
John Dickinson Schneider Co., and a 
past president of the club. All have 
earned considerable fame for their 
past displays of piscatorial prowess. 

To enter the contest one has to be 
a club member in good standing and 
pay a two-dollar entry fee. The fish 
must be caught in American or Cana- 
dian waters with either a pole, rad, 
or line, and played by only one per- 
son. They must be caught in the 
legal open season for the species in- 
volved. If caught in private waters 
during the closed season, they are not 
eligible. 

To submit an entry, an affdavit 
must be signed, stating where and 


when the fish was caught and supply- 
ing figures on length, girth and 
weight. The affidavit also must be 
signed by two witnesses to the catch. 

At the club’s final meeting in May, 
35 courageous anglers had signed up 
for the competition. Mr. Bulinski re- 
ported that, before the contest closes 
on Oct. 30, the committee expects 
more than 60 members to be vying 
for honors, 

The club has decided not to under- 
write the affair with funds from its 
treasury. All expenses must come out 
of the money collected in entry fees 
and, if the sort of prizes the com- 
mittee is talking about are to be pro- 
vided, almost everyone in the club 
will have to enter. 

Following the deadline, a panel of 
judges will be named. They will 
study the affidavits and determin: 
the winners in the various classes. 
Winners will be announced and 
prizes presented at a Victory Ban- 
quet, now set for Nov. 9. Of course, 
the main dish at the banquet will b> 
fish. For extra measure, the program 
planners are planning to invite .on 
of Chicago’s popular newspaper sports 
editors, who will be asked to tell a 
few “fish stories.” * 





WASHINGTON 





Mid-Atlantic Litho Clinic Set 

Under sponsorship of the Wash- 
ington Litho Club, a two-day litho 
clinic will be held in Harding Hall, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on September 22-23. 

The sessions will begin on Friday 
evening at 4 p.m. The first will fea- 
ture national authorities giving lec- 
tures on safety, health hazards and 
fire hazards. Dinner will follow, after 
which a panel, headed by Robert J. 
Lefebvre, will answer questions on 
the three subjects discussed. 

An all-day litho clinic will be on 
the program for Saturday. Short 
talks, illustrated by slides, will be 
presented on a variety of subjects. 
Among the persons scheduled to 
speak, and the subjects they will dis- 
cuss, are Walter Conway, of Conway 
& Associates, copy preparation; Earl 
Atwood, of State Service, photog- 
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raphy; Fred Cockrell, of Sauls Litho, 
stripping; Robert Luciani, of Haynes 
Litho, platemaking; Frank Frazzano, 
of Sauls Litho, small offset presses; 
Elmer Smith, of Geological Survey, 
large offset presses; and Charles 
Cook, of Haynes Litho, web-offset 
presses. In the afternoon, round 
table discussions are scheduled to 
examine specific trade problems. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Fred Fowler, 1336 Mis- 
souri Ave. N.W., Washington 11. 

* 
Harrison Addresses Club 

The May meeting of the Washing- 
ton Litho Club was an occasion of 
several notable events. A certificate 
of honorary membership was pre- 
sented to Public Printer James L. 
Harrison. Mr. Harrison then gave a 
talk entitled “A Review and Preview 
of the Government Printing Office.” 
After the talk, membership campaign 
chairman Paul Schafer, of Harris 
Intertype Corp., presented Robert 
Spruell, of Army Map Service, a 
prize of $25 for sponsoring and sign- 
ing up the most members during the 
spring campaign. 

In his talk, Mr. Harrison outlined 
the duties involved in effectively serv- 
ing the printing needs of the Con- 
gress and the military and civilian 
establishments of the Government. 
He also pointed out the responsibili- 
ties that the Government Printing 
Office, as well as the entire printing 
industry, have in making greater ef- 
forts in the training of personnel. 

New members of the club are 
Wallace L. Burton, Government 
Printing Office; Gary Greene, Fuller 
& d’Albert; and Daniel Henderson, 
Haynes Litho. 

Several members of the club were 
present at the celebration of the 
Government Printing Office’s cen- 
tennial, which was held in Harding 
Hall on June 27. 





CLEVELAND 








McAuley Gives Sports Talk 

At the May 25 meeting of the 
Cleveland Litho Club, held at the 
Cleveland Engineering and Scientific 
Center, Ed McAuley, sports writer 
for 34 years for the now defunct 
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Cleveland News, addressed the group 
on his experiences in the sports world. 

Mr. McAuley has won several 
Cleveland Newspaper Guild awards 
and twice his stories were selected 
for reproduction in the Best Sports 
Stories series. In 1954, he was na- 
tional president of the Baseball Writ- 
ers Association of America. 

The subjects that will highlight 
the fall meetings are as follows: in 
September, a speaker will be sched- 
uled to discuss art preparation and 
stripping; in October, the club will 
hold its annual clambake; and in 
November, an address on costing and 
estimating is planned. 

A Lithographic Technical Forum 
“Follow-Through” meeting was re- 
cently held by the club at Cleveland 
Engineering and Scientific Center. 

A five-man panel reviewed and 
summarized the subjects that were 
discussed at the forum. Panel mem- 
bers and the subjects reviewed were 
Edward Brodie, production technician 
for American Greeting Corp., who 
demonstrated various instruments 
shown at the forum; Edward Matu- 
sak, Photo Litho Plate Co., discussing 
plate developments; G. L. Erickson, 
Braden Sutphin Ink Co., ink sub- 
jects; Paul Cole, Central Lithograph 
Co., press developments; and Francis 
Howe, S. D. Warren Co., paper 
topics. 

A new member of the club is Don- 


ald A. Horn, of Jackson Litho Co. 





| LOS ANGELES 








Color Process Talk 


Jean Bourges giving a talk on the Bourges 
Process to a large attendance at a recent 
meeting of the Los Angeles Litho Club. 
The talk covered development of the pro- 
cess as well as its applications. 





MILWAUKEE 











Officers of the Milwaukee Litho 
Club, in conjunction with officers of 
the Twin City and Central Litho 
Clubs, are discussing the possibilities 
of a joint litho clinic. 

“Manufacture, Care and Use of 
Offset Blankets,” was the title of a 
talk given by H. M. Locke, assistant 
manager of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co. Printers’ Supplies Division, at the 
May meeting, 


NEW YORK : 


Litho Aids Night 

The last New York Litho Club 
educational meeting of the season 
was held at the Shelburne Hotel on 
June 28. The program was entitled 
“Litho Aids Night,” and featured 
11 speakers who gave three-minute 
talks on a variety of topics. 








Speakers and topics discussed in- 
cluded Martin Hollander, Anchor 
Chemical Co., Inc., “Proper Lubri- 
cation of Graphic Arts Equipment” ; 
Harold W. Gegenheimer, Baldwin- 
Gegenheimer Corp., “The +500 
Baldwin Automix Water Level and 
the Model ‘S’ Baldwin Ink Agita- 
tor’; Michael A. Canale, Canale 
Chemical Corp., “Improved Chemi- 
cals For All Phases of Lithography” ; 
IF, McCurdy, Eastman Kodak Stores, 
Inc., “The New Macbeth Avlite 
[quipment For ‘Transparency and 
Reflective Copy Viewing”; Harry 
Mueller, Litho Chemical & Supply 
Co., Inc., ““The Wipeon Plate and 
the Wipeon Proof-Kote For Color 
Proofing”; Jack P. Boswell, Litho- 
plate, Inc., “Presensitized Plates”; 
Frank Lloyd, Llyod Plate Graining 
Co., “The Tri-Metal Plate From 
France’; Tom Kennedy, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., “The 
3M Color Key Proofing System”; 
Peter Oliveri, “The Oliveri Hydro 
Skid Turner”; George M. Griffith, 
Harold M. Pitman Co., “The Blak- 
Ray Hand Lamp and the Tintom- 
eter”; Edward Murphy, Roberts & 
Porter, Inc., “The New R & P Roll 


Film Dispenser.” 
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ERS PRESS oHEet ON 
FTTERP ness EN AMEL. 
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a showroom on paper! Renault's “take-away” piece is a handsome, 16-page brochure covering everything 
a prospect sees in the showroom. For this reason, color reproduction of body styles, interiors and uphol- 
stery have to be letter perfect. And they are. 
Arrow Press, Inc. chose Wést Virginia’s Sterling Letterpress Enamel for the job. Its bright white style 
compliments the full spectrum of inks. Its level glossy surface is ideal for catching minute variations of 
high light and shade. Opacity is excellent and the paper’s uniformity further aids press performance and 
register. Result: clear, sharp, lifelike reproduction — a showroom on paper. 
A Westvaco representative will be happy to demonstrate how our full line of coated and uncoated papers 
adds extra impact to a selling message. He’ll also explain the benefits of our modern marketing program 
that gives you direct access to technical service and research facilities along with direct sales and ship- 
ment. Write: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. Or contact one of the sales offices listed below. 


Fine Papers Division 

Commercial Printing Paper Sales 
Chicago — FR 2-7620 

New York — MU 6-8400 

Detroit — DI 1-5522 

Cincinnati — RE 1-6350 

Philadelphia — LO 8-3680 

Pittsburgh — CO 1-6660 

San Francisco — GA 1-5104 

In Baltimore, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, ask operator for Enterprise Service. 


The Renault promotional literature was 
printed by Arrow Press, Inc., New York. 
The text was run on a 52 x 76 Miehle 
5-color press, using 90# basis, Sterling 
Letterpress Enamel. The cover was run 
on 36 x 48 Cottrell 5-color press, using 
145# basis, Sterling Letterpress Enamel. 
For a complete set of the Renault Liter- 
ature write our New York office. 


This insert is printed on Sterling Letter- 
press Enamel, 25 x 38 — 80#. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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More than 3,000 
satisfied readers! 


. +. are you one? 


Yes, more than 3,000 progres- 
sive lithographers have bought 
“The Magic of Making Half- 
tones” in the past few months. 
Many have written to tell us 
how much they have profited 
from this practical, profusely 
illustrated book. It covers the 
complete subject of making off- 
set halftones — tools, proce- 
dures, equipment, general rules 
and shop standards. Do you 
have your copy? 

Order this useful book today at just 
$4.25 a copy, shipped post paid any 

where in the world 


Your money refunded in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 

® Scores of photos showing 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ ® Working 
tools: where to buy them and 
how to make them ® Setting 
camera ® Focusing ® Rescreen- 
ing halftones © Shooting col- 
ored copy ® Stripping ® Plate- 
making ® Special tricks 


Make checks payable to 
Litho Books 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


YES send me a copy of ‘Halftones’ at 
the price of $4.25. 


(Check must accompany order.) 
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DALLAS 











Dallas Litho Clinic Held 

The Southwest Litho Clinic, co- 
sponsored by the Dallas and Houston 
Litho Clubs, was held June 16-18, 
at the Adolphus Hotel in Dallas. 

Highlighting the technical meet- 
ings of the clinic were a general 
preparation session, a printing session 
and a production techniques session. 
The general session dealt with prob- 
lems and techniques of art, camera, 
stripping, and plates. The printing 
session placed emphasis on develop- 
ments in the field of new presses. One 
part of the program was devoted to 
developments in small presses, and the 
other to the characteristics of large, 
multi-color presses. Among the sub- 
jects discussed during the production 
techniques session were the use of 
forms; pre-planning for efficient pro- 
duction ; cost accounting, and evalua- 
tion of its necessity; purchasing; 
printer-supplier relations; proper 
scheduling; and quality control. 





TWIN CITY 











Densitometer Talk Given 
At the June meeting of the Twin 


City Litho Club, Charles R. Wil- 
liams addressed the group on the 
technical aspects of the Densichron. 

Mr. Williams, who is sales mana- 
ger of the Densichron Division of 
the W. M. Welch Manufacturing 
Co., built the first model of the elec- 


tronic instrument for the Welch Co. 





DETROIT 











Double-feature Program Held 
A double-feature program high- 


lighted the June 8 meeting of the 
Detroit Litho Club. Robert Shields, 
Graphic Arts supervisor for the De- 
troit Board of Education, presented 
a talk entitled “511 years Is a Long 
time,” and a slide film, entitled “A 
Practical Approach to Offset Strip- 
ping,” was shown after Mr. Shields’ 
talk. 

The film showed the correct 
equipment necessary for the stripping 


operation, and discussed aspects of 
art evaluation, how art should be 
prepared for a job, and how it should 
be inspected before being released to 
the camera department. The film also 
outlined the procedure of putting to- 
gether a process job. 





KANSAS CITY 











Platemaking Discussed 

J. Ray Fresse, of Western Litho 
Plate and Supply Co., St. Louis, 
spoke at the June meeting of the 
Kansas City Litho Club on the gen- 
eral problems and_ techniques of 
platemaking. 

Accompanied by a film, Mr. Fresse 
also reviewed development and manu- 
facture of Velvet grained plates and 
chemicals. The movie showed exam- 
ples of both negative and positive 
wipe-on plates and the techniques 
used in making these plates. 

A new member. of the club is 
Robert E. Lane, of Art Lithocraft. 
“ 

Charters of Incorporation 

Rhona Press, Inc., lithographing 
and printing, 360 Furman. street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has been granted 
charter of incorporation. 

a 

Charter of incorporation has been 
granted Impressions, Incorporated, 
New York, lithographers and print- 
ers, care of Ehrich, Stock, Valicenti, 
Leighton & Holland, 20 Exchange 
Place. 

r 

The Gibson Press, Inc., lithogra- 
phers and printers, care of Robert N. 
Primo, 107 Seitz Building, Syracuse, 
N.Y., has been granted charter of 
incorporation. 

° 

Charter of incorporation has been 
granted Hi-Craft Litho Corp., New 
York, lithographing and printing, 
of Composto, Hauptman & 
Mangano, 32 Court street, Brook- 
lyn. 


care 


2 
Jad Litho, Inc., Kings, N.Y., litho- 
graphic plate makers, care of Richard 
R. Cerchione, 4528 Eleventh avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has been granted 
charter of incorporation. : 
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LAWSON 


CUTTING 
ACCURACY 
PROTECTS FINE 
COLOR WORK 


Square up a guide edge—it must be 
straight as a die. Trim off bleed —there’s 
no margin for error. Cut apart labels—a 
single miscut can cost you plenty. Make 
sure of the precision—and the econom- 
ical production you need—with Lawson 
Pacemaker Hydraulic Clamp Cutters @ 
true two-end knife pull e firm, yet gently 
cushioned hydraulic clamping e 20% 
heavier and almost 50% greater knife 
speed, size for size, than most others e 
3-point knife bar support @ snag-proof 
slot closing device @ Sized to 69” with 
Electronic Spacer (.002” accuracy) and 
Flexible Contour Clamp optional. 





QUALITY COLOR PRINTING 
DESERVES FOLDING PRECISION 


Trade binders put quality printing jobs on Dexter (Cleveland) Folders. The unive 


‘‘choice of the pros,”’ these folders combine precision accuracy with economical opé 


tion and proved dependability. Experience, sound design and manufacturing craftsm 
ship give you these important advantages @ scuff-proof continuous air wheel feede 
automatic sheet register @ ball-type side guides @ swinging deflectors on all fold pla 
@ micrometer fold plate adjustments @ self-adjusting fold rollers @ precision scori 
slitting and perforating @ optional pasting attachment @ a Dexter (Cleveland) Fold 
for every need—to handle sheet sizes from 3 x 4” to 44 x 64". 


DEXTER 





M°CAIN 


wena 


AUTOMATIC SADDLE BINDING 
COMPLETES QUALITY PRINTING 


Preserve booklet and publication quality by eliminating unnecessary handling between 
bindery operations. One efficient, straight-thru McCain-Christensen saddle binding 
operation inserts, stitches, trims accurately and delivers finished books ready for pack- 
ing. It increases production, simplifies scheduling, saves floor space @ basic combina- 
tion consists of McCain Signature Feeders, Christensen Stitcher and McCain 3-Knife 
Trimmer @ handles books up to 12 x 1834” and 4" thick at speeds to 9000/hr. @ fast 
and easy to set up, even for short runs @ Fourth and Fifth Knives for two-up bleed work 
@ other models for specialized, big production. 


M°CAIN BINDERY EQUIPMENT SOLD AND SERVICED BY THE DEXTER COMPANY 





PROFIT PROVED EQUIPMENT FOR QUALITY COLOR 


-run fine color print- 


And there’s more profit 
you when you produce 


_ efficiently with press and. 


bindery equipment from 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter. 

Ask your MGD man to help 
you make an equipment plan 
for a profitable tomorrow. 
_MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER 


INC. 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


MG 
D 


MIER 


QUALITY PLUS PRODUCTIQO 
FOR FINE COLOR PRINTIN 


Increase your sales of fine process color offset work by producing ite 
Miehle 38 Two-Color. Miehle gives you quality plus production @ swing; 

per sheet infeed for hairline register @ full, controllable inking for fy 

solids or delicate tints @ patented True Rolling cylinders for sharpest 
and exact printlength e high running speeds and Continuous Operation 

lets you load and unload while the press keeps printing @ lots of feat 

which make the pressman’s job easier, enable him to concentrate on cm 
manship @ Companion presses are the Miehle 29 Two-Color (23 x 

and the Miehle 25 Two Color (20 x 26"). 











NEWS about 


LPNA Files ‘Trade Shop’ Complaint 


HE Lithographers & Printers 

National Association has filed a 
complaint with the National Labor 
Relations Board, Region Two, in 
New York City, charging the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America 
with violating the so-called ‘“‘hot 
cargo” provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Rulings on the 
case are expected to provide precedent- 
setting legal interpretations of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1959. 

This act makes it an unfair labor 
practice for the union and manage- 
ment of a company to eriter into any 
contract which prohibits the company 
from doing business with certain sup- 
pliers. In the lithographic industry 
these contracts, called “trade shop” 
procedures, have usually stipulated 
that no lithographic manufacturer 
could deal with a supplier that did 
not have a contract with the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers. 


The suit filed by LPNA is against 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America International, thus making 
it a “blanket action,” covering con- 
tracts all over the country. 

The action taken by LPNA is 
based on two convictions: (1) That 
“trade shop” clauses are illegal in 
themselves under the lLandrum- 
Griffin Act; (2) That strikes, threats 
of strikes, or other coercive measures 
taken by the union to enforce illegal 
clauses are also illegal. 

LPNA believes that it is on firm 
ground in seeking the blanket cease 
and desist order, inasmuch as the 
National Labor Relations Board, in 
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a decision rendered last July concern- 
ing a San Francisco case, has already 
ruled that “trade shop” contracts are 
illegal and that strikes to enforce 
them constitute an unfair labor prac- 
tice, 


The San Francisco conclusions 
were summarized in trial examiner 
David F. Doyle’s recommendation as 
follows: “Section 8(e) of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Bill was designed to 
close what both House and Senate 
Committees described as a ‘loophole’ 
in the existing secondary boycott 
law .. . The section, which was aimed 
at prohibiting “hot cargo” agree- 
ments, was broad in scope and written 
in the plainest language. The law 
says: ‘It shall be an unfair labor 
practice for any labor organization 
or any employer to enter into any 
contract or agreement . . . whereby 
such employer ceases or refrains from 
handling, using, selling, transporting 
or otherwise dealing in any of the 
products of any other employer, and 
any contract containing such an 
agreement shall be to such extent null 
and void.’ ” 

Doyle’s “The 
‘trade shop’ provisions constitute an 
admittedly ‘hot cargo’ clause under 
the new section 8(e) and... . form 
a well-conceived plan which effects a 
boycott of non-union materials and 
employers . . . Therefore, I find that 
the Trade Shop, Struck Work, 
Termination and Refusal to Handle 
Clauses constitute an agreement fro- 
scribed by section 8(e) of the Act.” 

Doyle concluded, ‘Having found 


ruling also said, 


(Continued on Page 91) 


CLC Suspends ALA 

The Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America has been suspended from 
membership in the Canadian Labor 
Congress. Announcement of the sus- 
pension was made by CLC president 
Claude Jodoin. 

The action was taken following 
charges by a rival union, the Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union, that 
ALA had raided plants in Winni- 
peg, Saskatoon and Calgary in an 
effort to get more mémbers. 

The CLC constitution requires af- 
filiates to respect the collective bar- 
gaining relationship of other affiliates 
and prohibits them from raiding other 
union memberships. 

ALA claims 2,900 
Canada. 


members in 


e 
J. C. Printing Sold 
Jersey City Printing Co., a 77- 
year-old lithographic, letterpress and 
gravure firm, was sold in June to a 
group of private investors associated 


with Allen & Co., New York invest- 


‘ ment bankers. Purchase price was not 


disclosed. 

The sale included two subsidiaries: 
Montgomery Printing Co., Jersey 
City; and Pennland 
Philadelphia. 

Of 1,400 persons employed, 1,100 
work in the Jersey City plants. 

® 


Printing Co., 


Einson-Freeman Names Three 

Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Long 
Island, N. Y., announced on June 26 
the following appointments: 

Herman Blumenfeld as vice presi- 
dent of specifications and order book- 
ing; David March, vice president of 
production and purchasing; and An- 
gelo Zambratto, vice president and 
director of estimating. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS PRINTED ON SARATOGA COATED BOOK, BASIS 





International Paper’s “Send me a man who reads!”’ series is 


now in its second year. 


Letters are pouring in by the thousands from every state of 
the union. They come from university presidents, newspaper- 
men, corporation heads, publishers. They say “congratula- 
tions,” “outstanding,” “thank you.” 
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Almost a million reprints have been sent to parents, librari- 
ans, editors, personnel managers—all who request them. They 
are tacked up on bulletin boards. Displayed in store windows. 
Distributed in classrooms. Given to members of sales forces and 
executive training programs. 

Recognition has followed response. The series received the 
Saturday Review Award for Distinguished Public Service Ad- 
vertising in 1960. The June, 1960, advertisement has been 
chosen as one of the “Hundred Greatest Advertisements in the 
Reader’s Digest” for 1955-1960. The campaign has been fea- 
tured in editorial columns in leading newspapers and trade 
publications. 

The series will continue to appear in Reader’s Digest and 
Fortune through 1961. Practical advice about reading is now 
included in each advertisement. The response to this campaign 
speaks volumes, we feel, for the vitality and power of the 
printed word. We are delighted. 








“Send me a man who reads!” 


What do you think is the most profitable habit you can 





develop? Research by International Paper on the read- 


ing habits of architects suggests an excellent answer. 


GREAT building is an expression 
A of the artist’s entire life, thought 
and vision. What makes one man’s 
vision reach beyond the horizon? 
Our research study offers a clue. 

We studied the reading habits of 
100 Fellows of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. A Fellow is an in- 
dividual acclaimed by the Institute 
for outstanding work. In a week, this 
group averaged almost 314 non- 
architectural magazines per man. 

Then we interviewed 100 mem- 
bers who have not been designated 
as Fellows. This group read only 214 
general magazines per man. In one 
month, they spent a total of 477 hours 
on books. Compare this with 777 
hours for the Fellowship winners. 
The implication is as clear as print: 

Men who read more achieve more. 


In this country today, there is an 
unprecedented demand for informa- 
tion. Publications that meet this de- 
mand with editorial vitality and in- 
tegrity are enjoying record-breaking 
circulation growth. 

Every year, over three billion mag- 
azines are delivered to stores, news- 
stands and homes. They cover every 


conceivable subject—with impact. 

Turn the pages of any good general 
magazine. Bold headlines rivet your 
attention to a peace conference, an 
earthquake, a discovery in medicine, 
Brilliant color photographs illumine 
a young lady’s first dance, a child’s 
first step—or the implacable stride of 
oxen pulling a plow. 


Do you start a book—and then lose interest? 


Friends may recommend a book, 
but this does not mean that you will 
enjoy reading it. Here are two ways 
to find books that suit your taste: 
One: Show your librarian a list of 
books you enjoyed reading. She will 
find other books you'll like. 

Two: Read every book review in 
every magazine and newspaper you 


can lay your hands on. Eventually, 
you will know which reviewers have 
something to say to you, in particu- 
lar. 

Free Reprints. Write Box 10, Edu- 
cation Department, International 
Paper, 220 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 
17, N.Y., for free reprints of this ad- 
vertisement. 


© International Paper Company 1961 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books, newspapers + papers for home and office use + converting papers + 
papers and paperboards for packaging « labels + folding cartons - milk containers + shipping containers - multiwall 
bags - grocery and specialty bags and sacks + pulps for industry + lumber, plywood and other building materials 











Standardization Is Key In Web Book Field 


UBLICATION _ web-offset 

presses are being used increasing- 
ly in book production and there is 
potential for increased volume in this 
field, provided publishers will adopt 
ways to standardize various produc- 
tion elements. Sheet-fed lithography 
will continue to exert a strong in- 
fluence in book production until there 
is a basic change of attitude and con- 
cept in book publishing circles, ac- 
cording to the Lithographic Book 
Manufacturers Committee of the 
Lithographers & Printers National 
Association. 

The Committee, headed by Wil- 
liam H. Bulkeley, vice-president, The 
Connecticut Printers, Hartford, ex- 
amined the results of its survey on 
web-offset book production at a re- 
cent meeting in New York City. 
A four-page questionnaire had been 
sent to 130 web-offset plants early 
this year. 

The survey disclosed that, of 23 
of 47 reporting lithographic plants 
with web equipment, at least 11 de- 
voted more than 40 percent of pro- 
duction to trade books, school work- 
books, textbooks, juveniles, school 
annuals and yearbooks, wholesale and 
quality paperbacks, book jackets, 
technical manuals, parts books, refer- 
ence books, dictionaries and Bibles. 

Those participating in the survey 
primarily operate presses with a web 
width of 2234 x 35 to 36 x 50”. 
There was one smaller and several 
larger cylinder sizes in operation. 
Number of units ranged from 10 
presses with two units; to five with 
three units; nine with four units; 
three with five units and one press 
each with six, eight and 10 units. 
Seventeen presses had one folder, nine 
had two folders and the others had 
three and four folders. Six had 
sheeters and 20 had dryers. 

The most promising categories for 
future book production by web- 
offset, according to the respondents, 
are school workbooks, parts books, 
trade books and textbooks. Respon- 
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dents believe that big-run textbooks, 
juvenile books and paperbacks show 
the greatest possibility of going into 
standard sizes because of the costs 
involved in production. 


A variety of paper stock weights 
are being run on book work. Maxi- 
mum bulk of the paper stock run on 
32-page signatures showed a prefer- 
ence for 60 lb. stocks, but went as 
high as 70 lb. Coated stocks cause | 
the most difficulty in running. 


No pattern could be determined 
regarding estimated paper wastage. 
The variations were considerable, in- 
dicating a definite need for increased 
study of the problem and exchange 
of information on the part of web- 
offset operators, as well as introduc- 
tion of controls to keep waste down. 


The survey also investigated ap- 
proximate downtime for plate change- 
overs, roll changes and folder set-up 
changes. In the case of all three 
changeovers, downtime ranged from 
In the 
case of plate changeover downtime, 
variations ranged from five minutes 
to one and one-half hours. 


30 minutes to four hours. 


It was discovered that some book 
manufacturers are trying to persuade 
publishers to standardize the trim 
sizes of books in order to overcome 
the problem of fixed cut-off sizes. At 
least three manufacturers showed 
how they could come up with “bet- 
ter prices,’ but others indicated that 
publishers’ designers and production 
personnel “must cooperate by being 
cost-minded.” 

Manufacturers go out of their way 
to persuade publishers to standardize 
paper stocks in order to avoid fre- 
quent roll changes when handling 
short-run books, the report disclosed. 
They explain the “price advantages” 
and point out savings on “repetitive 
makereadies’ and conduct tests “to 
prove overall cost, including wash- 
up, delays, etc.” 

Minimum-run figures for most 


book jobs by web-offset are 10,000, 


with the bulk averaging between 
25,000 and 40,000. In addition to 
cost, factors that result in lost jobs, 
according to the respondents, are 
fixed signature size, minimum run 
paper stock and reprint problem-. 

* 


ALA Praises Gains 

The ALA last month boasted 
that “a new coordinated approach 
on a national basis in the handling 
of negotiations has produced for 
union lithographers in a number of 
major cities the most substantial con- 
tract packages of any graphic arts 
union in the past year.” The settle- 
ments were in Philadelphia, Roches- 
ter, Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City, Seattle, and five cities in East- 
ern Canada. 

ALA president Kenneth J. Brown 
asserted, “These packages represent 
the most substantial gains by any 
unions in the graphic arts in the past 
year. It is our hope that they will 
contribute to improved standards for 
all graphic arts craftsmen in future 
bargaining. He attributed the gains 
to a reorganization of ALA’s bargain- 
ing approach in the past year, with 
negotiations closely coordinated on a 
national basis. 

& 


Zilenziger Joins ML Staff 
Rodman Zilenziger has joined the 
Modern Lithography staff as district 
sales representative. Mr. Zilenziger 
was formerly employed for more than 


R. Zilenziger 


five years by a Philadelphia publisher 
of trade magazines. Prior to that he 
was a sales representative with Shaw- 
Walker Co., 
counting systems. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College, from which he received 
a B.S. degree in economics, Mr. Zil- 
enziger was awarded the Bronze Star 
as an infantry platoon leader during 


the Korean War. 


manufacturer of ac- 
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DuPont Seminars Set 

With the aim of sharing the know]- 
edge gained from research activities 
in photomechanical reproduction, 
technical representatives of the Du- 
Pont Photo Products Department 
are again presenting this year graphic 
arts seminars in several cities across 
the country. 

The sessions this year are among 
the most informative yet held, the 
company reports. They cover the 
latest techniques in masking, and also 
some curious discoveries regarding 
effects of ultraviolet light on process 
camera photography. 

The first part of the seminar covers 
problems of accurate color reproduc- 
tion, concentrating on the major prob- 
lem of spectral imbalance caused by 
pigments used in compounding print- 
ing inks, 

Because perfect ink colors would 
be prohibitively expensive, the semi- 
nar offers a more practical solution 
to the spectral problem—photographic 
masking. According to the techni- 
cal representatives, this type masking 
simplifies correction of solid and in- 
termediate colors to obtain, despite 
ink deficiencies, almost ideal primary 
colors in reproduction.. * 

The representatives also point out 
that, with the availability of such 
film as Cronar Pan Masking Film, 
classic problems of camera-back mask- 
ing are virtually eliminated. In addi- 
tion, Newton’s rings are effectively 
minimized by the special surfaces of 
the film, and the dimensional sta- 
bility of the film’s Cronar base over- 
comes register problems. Following 
the discussion, a step-by-step demon- 
stration of an actual camera-back 
masking job is presented. 

The second part of the seminar is 
devoted to “a new appreciation of 
ultraviolet effects produced by carbon 
are sources.” A demonstration using 
a red filter separation negative (cyan 
printer) is presented, in which the 
camera records more light reflected 
from yellow patches than from the 
white paper itself. Theoretically im- 
possible, the DuPont representatives 
report that the phenomenon is never- 
theless undeniable when observed 
with a reflection densitometer. 

The role of ultraviolet in such 
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phenomena, and means of eliminating 
it, are then examined in terms of 
different types of art board, paper 
and artists’ pigments. 

A booklet, containing samples of 
UV reflecting, absorbing and fluoresc- 
ing papers and inks, is presented for 
further study to persons attending the 
seminar. 

For information on the dates and 
places of these seminars, contact a 
DuPont technical representative or 
sales office. 

° 


Canadian Contracts Signed 

Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America concluded a new two-year 
agreement with 46 Eastern Canadian 
employers, calling for a nine percent 
wage increase. The new contract 
will also bring a three percent wage 
increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961. 

Two more increases of three per- 
cent each will go into effect Sept. 
1, 1961, and May 1, 1962. The con- 
tract expires Dec. 31, 1962. 

Roy Turner, president of Local 
12, Toronto, said the unusually high 
wage increase is primarily due to 
good economic conditions in the in- 
dustry. “Lithography is a growing 
and booming area in the economy,” 
he said. 

The agreement covering 1,500 
workers, also calls for check-off of 
union dues and the extension of wel- 
fare benefits to pensioners and their 
Wives. 

Mr. Turner said the weekly sick- 
ness indemnity has been increased 
from $50 to $60 and a new $1,500 
group life insurance plan has been 


added. 


Curado Receives Ault Award 

Joseph G. Curado, research direc- 
tor of Sun Chemical Corp., was 
awarded in June, the eighth Ault 
Award by the National’ Association 
of Printing Ink Makers. 

Mr. Curado has served as chair- 
man of the NPIRI Research Com- 
mittee and as consultant to the Office 
of Strategic Services and the Man- 
hattan Project. 

Presentation was made by Dr. 
Arthur C. Cope, president of the 
American Chemical Society. 


NPEA Secretary Named 

Lee Augustine, president of the 
National Printing Equipment Asso- 
ciation, Inc., has announced the ap- 


W. G. O’Donnell 


pointment of William G. O’Donnell 
as secretary of the association. 

Mr. O’Donnell, who is a practic- 
ing attorney, has had extensive ex- 
perience in the graphic arts field. 
From 1952 to 1957, he served as 
assistant secretary of the Printers 
League Section of New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, and was 
also secretary of the Young Printing 
Executives Club and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Board of Commercial 
Arbitration of the, Federation of 
Graphic Arts. 

@ 
Moses Wins Stern Trophy 

At the Distinguished Salesman’s 
Award Dinner, sponsored by the 
Sales Managers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia, at the Warwick Hotel on 
June 7, Richard P. Moses, of Ed- 
ward Stern & Co., was presented the 
“Victor” trophy as “Distinguished 
Salesman of the Year.” 

Mr. Moses has been with the 
Stern Co. eight years as purchasing 
agent and salesman. 

2 
Frank Carmody Retires 

Frank Carmody, manager of the 
Printing and Lithographing Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, has retired after 52 years with 
the library. 

Mr. Carmody joined the library 
staff in 1909 at the age of 15. Ex- 
cept for a brief absence while serving 
in the Army during World War I, 
he has worked continuously in the 
printing department. 

Upon returning from the service, 
he was asked to set up a printing 
department for the library system. 
The department began operating with 
a small, multi-color press. It now 
has in use, in addition to letterpress 
equipment, two offset presses. 
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Dutch Pressmen Train Here 
The first European press crew to 


train in American web-offset tech- 
niques are currently the guests of 
Safran Printing Co., Detroit. 

The crew, five pressmen and a 


Edward Kelly, pressroom superintendent 
of Safran Printing Co., demonstrates PIV 
web adjustment on ATF 35" press to 
visiting Dutch pressmen. 

superintendent, are employees of on2 
of Europe’s oldest lithographers, the 
135-year old Smeets of Weert. Neth- 
crlands. 

The visitors will 
months in training on Safran’s AT F- 
Webendorfer 
web-offset pre-ses, and a week at the 
plant of Reliance Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, studying the press’s electronic 


spend three 


five-color perfecting 


controls. 
On their return to the Nether- 
lands in August, they will man key 


posts in a new plant now under con- 
struction at Weert—the first plant 
in Europe to operate American-made 
web offset 
Weert and Safran will be partners 


equipment. Smeets of 
in the new plant, which will be 
known as Smeets-Safran Printing Co. 
A third partner will be N. Joseph 
Leigh, board chairman of Einson- 
Freeman Co. 


Depreciation Survey Reprinted 

“The need to modernize and elimi- 
nate the burden of obsolescent ma- 
chinery and equipment is the greatest 
problem now facing the American 
free entervrise system.” 

This position was recently taken by 
The American Economic Foundation 
'n announcing a reprint of the text 
of the U. S. Treasury Department’s 
Depreciation Survey. 

Results of the Treasury Dept.’s 
survey which were first released in 
January 1961, indicated that about 
70 percent of the companies consid- 
ered depreciation allowances inade- 
quate because of higher prices for 
equipment to replace obsolescent and 
wornout property. 

A decisive majority of the respond- 
ing firms, approximately 65 percent 
of the large and 59 percent of the 
small businesses, indicated that liber- 
alized depreciation would materially 
influence their investment decisions 
in a manner which would increase 
their capital expenditures. 








FINCH. PRUYN AWARD WINNERS 


Award winzers in the nation-wide offset lithography contest sponsored b> Finch, 
Pruvn Co., Inc., have been announced. First prize in the one-color classification 
was awarded to “Pennsylvania Game News,” Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
printed by Times @ News Publishing Co., Gettysburg), Pa. First prize in two-color 
went to Haven-Busch catalog, Haven-Busch Co., printed by Gilson Press, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. And first prize in the multi-color class went to “Exodus” handbook, 
for Otto Preminger Films, printed by Triplex Litho Corp., New York. 








Offset Symposium Held 

Rhodes Paper Co., Philadelphia 
paper merchants, recently sponsored 
a series of film strip symposiums de- 
voted to various aspects of offset 
lithography. The series was prepared 
by the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation. 

The meetings were held at the 
Penn Sherwood Hotel. Subjects cov- 
ered by films and talks at the first 
session were contact screens and proc- 
ess cameras. Panelists discussing the 
subjects after the films were William 
P. Asay, technical representative of 
Kodak; John McAleer, 
representative of Specialist 
Eastman Graphic Arts Supplies; 
Robert Martin and Richard H. 
Young, graphic arts technical service 
representatives of the Du Pont Co. 

Subjects discussed at subsequent 
meetings included pH gauges and in- 
struments; paper for offset lithogra- 


Eastman 
store 


phy; offset press-cylinder packing; 
offset press-inking; dam~ening  sys- 
tems; offset plate handling in the 
pressroom; sheet control on the offset 
press; the offset press-printing unit; 
lithographic inks; densitometry: and 
lithographic application of densitom- 
etry. 

Panelists at these meetings in- 
cluded Kenneth J. Nolan, eastern 
sales manager, Harris Seybold Co. 
Division of Harris Intertype; Earl 
M. Landis, of Harris’s Cleveland 
office ; Albert Kuehn, of Miehle Com- 
pany Division of Miehle-Goss-Dex- 
ter, Inc.; Paul J. Whyzmuzis, tech- 
nical engineer, Intertyp2 
Corp.; Clifford Johnson, technical 
representative, 


service 


Lithographic Service 
Co., Inc.; Stephen Rubenstein, presi- 
dent, Lithographic Plate Co.; and 
Hans E. Weiss, vice president, Foster 
Type and Equipment Co. 


Wolfe Names Two 

Wolfe, Inc., has elected Harold 
F. Netzer as president, succeeding 
William H. Wolfe, who is retiring 
from the. company. 

Other new officers elected at the 
June meeting of the board of direc- 
tors are Harold E. Stokes, vice-presi- 
dent - sales, and Ralph R. Reilly, 
Mr. Reilly will! 


also continue as plant manager. 


secretary-treasurer. 
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Ink Group Honors Four 

Four printing ink makers who 
have contributed to the technological 
advancement of the industry were 
presented the New York Printing 


Ink Production Club’s Master Ink 
Technologist award at a recent meet- 
ing of the group. 

The ceremony coincided with the 
25th anniversary of the organization 
which was established in 1936 by a 
small group of ink makers, chemists 
and formulators and whose member- 
ship now is nearly 200 persons. 

Presented awards were Joseph G. 
Curado, research director, Graphic 
Arts Laboratories,, Sun Chemical 
Corp., East Rutherford, N. J.; Fred 
J. Dankert, Sr., technical service 
manager, Flint Ink Corp., Palisades 
Fark, N. J.; Nat Rosen, chief chem- 
ist, Superior Printing Ink Co., New 
York; and Howard Ochs, Seaboard 
Printing Inks, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Curado is the inventor of 


“Dull-Set”’ inks and holds a number 
of patents in printing inks, which in- 
clude advances in emulsion, gelation, 
metal decorating and news inks. 
Mr. Dankert’s award was based on 


Left to right: Fred 
J. Dankert, Joseph 
G. Curado, Nat 
Rosen and Howard 
Ochs. 


his contributions to solving a number 
of ink making problems, but especial- 
ly for his technological contributions 
to lithographic inks. 

Mr. Rosen, as chairman of the 
Club’s Technical Committee, has 
been responsible for many test meth- 
ods and operating procedures, some 
of which have been adopted as stand- 
ards by firms in the field, and for a 
number of research investigations on 
printing inks. 

Mr. Ochs, who recently joined 
Seaboard Printing Inks, Inc. after 
over 30 years with John P. Carlson, 
Inc., Brooklyn, introduced several 
new types of ink and at one time 
served as a lecturer on the chemistry 
of lithography at New York Uni- 
versity. 





“Selon. } 
' ee SET pean 


At 20th anniversary meeting of Graphic Arts Spray Manufacturers in May, mem- 
bers watched newly elected president Alfred A. Jasser, Anchor Chemical Co., pre- 
sent plaque to outgoing president H. R. Callahan, Morningstar-Paisley, Inc. Left to 
right, seated: Charles Beach Beach Nonpareil Compounds, Inc.; Morton Weiss, 
Pneuma-Flo Systems, Inc.; Sidney Bennett, International Dry Spray Co.; Paul M. 
O’Brien, group secretary; Mr. Jasser; Mr, Callahan; T. J. McNally; and James 
West, American Type Founders Co., Inc. Standing: Frank J. Kozusko, Paasche Air- 
brush Co.; Warren Buhler, Oxy-Dry Sprayer Co.; V. Kovack, United Paste & Glue 
Corp.; Joseph Von Zwehl, Varn Products Co., Inc.; Lawrence Ortman, Ortman- 
McCain Co.; Edward §S. Jasser, Anchor Chemical Co., Inc.; and Edward Ponzini, 


Sprayjet Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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Wausau Names Elliott 

Ben W. Elliott has been appointed 
Atlanta district sales representative 
for Wausau Paper Mills Co., Bro- 
kaw, Wisconsin. 

Prior to joining Wausau’s sales 
staff, Mr. Elliott had spent nearly 
30 years in selling fine papers for 
several southern paper distributors. 





Cards Promote Industry 
Under sponsorship of New 
York Local I, ALA, advertis- 
ing car cards are now appearing 
in and on almost every mean; 
of public transportation in the 
metropolitan area. Designed to 
promote the lithographic indus- 
try, the cards read, “Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of Ameri- 
ca—a dynamic force for prog- 


ress and craftsmanship in the 
graphic arts.” 

They are now appearing in 
all New York City subways 
and buses; Long Island buses; 
Westchester, Bronx, Northern 
New Jersey buses; in cars of 
the New Railroad, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York Central Railroad; Erie 
Railroad; in Staten Island fer- 
ries and buses; and Jersey Cen- 


Haven 


tral Railroad cars and ferries. 











St. Louis Firm Names Three 

Philip H. Sheridan Jr. has been 
named manager of the newly organ- 
ized general sales division of Buxton 
& Skinner Printing and Stationery 
Co., St. Louis. 

John Hughes has been named pur- 
chasing agent for the d‘vision, and 
assistant 


Clarence L. Brockman, 


purchasing agent and supervisor. 














LITHOGRAPHING ° PLATE MAKING * LABEL CUTTING 


VARNISHING ° CAMERA and other machinery & equipment 
of the former MUIRSON LABEL CO., INC. plant at 
106 EVANSVILLE AVENUE, SOUTH MERIDEN, CONN. 


(90 miles from N. Y. C. near Meriden, Conn. exit 66 of Wilbur Cross Pkwy.) 


THURSDAY, JULY 20, 1961 at 1:30 P. M. 


SEYBOLD 64” Model CFF-S, AUTOMATIC SPACER CUTTER, like new, with air foam table 
HARRIS, Model 128 LTC, 21” x 28” SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 

RUTHERFORD 50” x 69” PHOTO COMPOSING STEP & REPEAT machine, fully equipped, new 1950 
LANSTON 24” OVERHEAD PROCESS COLOR CAMERA, fully equipped, new 1950 

2—BRACKETT 252” Model A AUTOMATIC TRIMMERS with conveyors, new 1951 and 1953 
SEYBOLD 44” & 74” PAPER CUTTERS, Precision & 10Z Model 

P.M.C. AUTOMATIC DIE CUTTER & SEYBOLD HIGH DIE CUTTER—38” 


2—CHAMBERS 60” & 65” FULLY AUTOMATIC VARNISHING MACHINES with feeders, conveyors, 
ovens, motors & pile deliveries 


CRAFTSMAN Model 2P, 46” x 66” Line-up Register Table, like new. 

ANDERSON Model BT STEP & REPEAT MACHINE, like new 

Complete plate making dept: Vacuum ptg. frames, whirler, stripping tables, temp. control 
sinks, Strong arc lamps, etching tables, deep-etch downdraft table, developing sinks, 133 line 
31%” circular screen, DEARDORFF 8” x10” studio camera, flood lights, etc. 


Other equipment includes: ZARKIN 65” x 105” plate grainer, JOMAC dampener roller cleaner, ROB- 
PORT 99” Speed-jacket machine, ink mill, ink mixer, 5” x 7” enlarger, BUNN tying machines, box stitcher, 
stencil machine, paper joggers, tools, COLSON — 4000 Ib. cap. & BAKER — 6000 Ib. cap., ferk elevator 
lift trucks, HOBART battery charger & lots of other equipment. 


INSPECTION: JULY 17, 18, 19, from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. and 
morning of sale. 


TERMS: Deposit of 25% in cash or certified check required from all buyers. 


NOTE: For buyers who cannot attend sale, auctioneer will accept bids by mail, if accompanied by 
certified check for 25% of total bid. 


AUCTION BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 


B77) 04/777 AUCTIONEER - APPRAISER 


SRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRE 229 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N.Y. OR 5-6777 
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W. Va. Paper Names Rehling 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co., New York, has announced ap- 
pointment of William T. Rehling as 
manager of the firm’s Commercial 


W. T. Rehling 


Printing Paper Sales. Mr. Rehling 
fills the vacancy created by the re- 
cent death of Albert L. Armitage. 

In his new post, Mr. Rehling is 
responsible for the firm’s direct selling 
activities to printers and other users 
of printing and fine papers. 

Joining the company in 1938 in 
the Chicago sales office, Mr. Rehl- 
ing was assigned to the New York 
office in 1955, and was promoted to 
New York district manager in 1957. 
For the past year he was assistant 
manager of Commercial 
Paper Sales. 


Printing 


* 
In-Plant Food Service 

A new program of: institutiona’, 
mass food services is now being of- 
fered by the Brass Rail organization, 
a food service chain with headquar- 
ters in New York. 

The program combines flash-freez- 
ing of hot main courses and dispos- 
able packaging for use in new, auto- 
matic vending machines. Average cos* 
for a full-course hot meal is 60 cents. 
The menu consists of 60 hot selec- 
tions, a variety of salads, sandwiches. 
soups and beverages. 

The first of these Brass Rail auto- 
matic service cafeterias is now in 
operation at the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. in Boston. 

te 
Kort Joins Pitman 

Kenneth R. Kort has been added 
to the sales representative staff of the 
Harold M. Pitman Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Kort will service customers in the 
Chicago area. 

Prior to joining Pitman, he was 
associated for 15 years with Publishers 
Engraving Co. of Chicago, where 
he was assistant to the supervisor of 
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ROP color engravings for the Sun- 
day newspaper supplement of the 
Hearst Pictorial Review. While with 
Publishers, he also had charge of all 
black and white production. 

Mr. Kort also has wide experience 
in the manufacture and use of offset 
negatives, positives and plates. His 
background in color process photog- 
raphy includes experience with both 
direct and indirect methods and the 
use of the Time-Life color scanner. 


Harris Appoints Seel 

Howard J. Seel has been named 
vice president of engineering of the 
Harris-Seybold division of Harris- 
Intertype Corp., Cleveland. 

Formerly chief engineer for the 
company, Mr. Seel will now have 
responsibility for engineering and de- 
velopment programs in the Cleve- 
land and Dayton plants. He has been 
with the Harris-Seybold division since 


1936. 








oN EVERY 


EXPOSURE 
wih 


MOTOR DRIVEN 
CARBON 


ARC 


or, 


TRY THEM — 


IN YOUR PLANT - 
ees motor driven 


ARC LAMPS 


Here are some facts you should consider before buying 
lighting of any kind: 
® Carbon are lamps burn uniformly and consistently 
throughout the life of the carbons. They do not change 
in color, temperature or intensity. This is an exclusive 
characteristic of motor driven carbon are lamps. 
e@ You save 30% in the operation of carbon arc lamps as 
compared with any other types of lighting. 
e You get faster, sharper exposures with a carbon are lamp. 


Prove nuAre’s efficien 
cy in your plant for 30 
days—you’ll never use 
any other type of lamp 
again! Available for all 
cameras, printing 
frames, and photo com- 
posing machines. For 
complete information, 
ask your graphic arts 
supplier or send for 
Bulletin A205ML. 


There is no substitute for carbon arc lighting in a production 


.-*" ‘another **+., : : s 
and quality house. nuArc makes the finest motor driven lamps. 


(0 BUILT-RIGHT "++... 
PRICED-RIGHT _-’ 


> COMPANY, INC 


General Office and Factory: 4110 W. Grand Ave. * Chicago 51, Ill. 
Sales and Service: New York « Los Angeles 





FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


»—+ FOTOPIATE 8 +—«« 
NEW VERSATILE 


FOTOPLATE* 8 is S. D. 

Warren’s new negative-work- 5 
FOTOPLATE?* 8 is ideal for 
yearbooks, sales manuals, 


ing, presensitized non-metallic 
lithographic plate specifically 

r booklets, brochures, tech- 

nical manuals (and the like). 











designed for duplicators and 
small offset presses. 


HIGH 
QUALITY 


FOTOPLATE* 8 has the lowest initial 
cost of any presensitized plate (12¢ for 
814" x 12” to 53¢ for 1934” x 23”). 


LOWE Sk 
Ccoskr 





SHORT EXPOSURE 


Exposure of FOTOPLATE* 
8 to arc lamps requires only 
¥ to 4 the time needed for 
most other negative-work- 
ing plates. 


Tone values of any halftone or 
line negative are retained on 
FOTOPLATE* 8’s pigmented 
plastic surface. 


EASY DEVELOPMENT 


FOTOPLATE* 8 may be exposed and mounted on 
the press without development, given a visible 
image with Warren’s Developer-Desensitizer Solu- 
tion, or developed with Warren’s FotoPlate De- 
veloping Ink (recommended for highest quality 
halftone reproduction). 


New high-speed sensitizer provides a 
strongly ink-receptive image after expo- 
sure. Result: faster roll-up, less waste, 
short-cut processing. 
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SMOOTH 
GRAIN 


Fine grained pigment-plastic 
surface has good water-hold- 
ing capacity and enough 
“tooth” to prevent roller skid- 
ding. Assures clean running, 
faithful reproduction. 


, send 
E for 
g free 


al 


oo Warren's) FOTOPIATE’8 
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Caliperis a sturdy 


PRES -008 inches. hs 
provides 
STABILITY 22%" 


dling, and makes packing on most 


duplicator plate iaders unnec- 
essary. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
89 Broad Street 
Boston 1, Mass. 


Company Name 


stability, | 


100% USE =»: 

permits 
100% use of plates, less waste and 
spoilage, easier handling in plate- 
room and pressroom. 





Please send me Warren’s new booklet about FOTOPLATE* 8! 


Ce 


RASS Ee ne eer ara 


*Trade-Mark for Warren’s presensitized lighographic plates. 


DISTINCTIVE COLOR 


Eliminates substitution, lets 
FOTOPLATE* 8 stand apart from 
other small-press negative plates. 





ee 











Contact these 
Warren distributors 
for new FOTOPLATE* 8: 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
Jones Graphic Products Co. 
ATLANTA, GA......... M & F Supply Co., Inc. 
AUSTIN, TEX. . os: occas Grafic Photo Supply 
BALTIMORE, MD. George R. Keller, Inc. 
Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
BATON ROUGE, LA.. Sograph, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.......Stickley-Siver, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Bridgeport ines Sup. Co. 
Pitman rales Co. of New England 
W. Oliver Tripp Company 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN...... ...Atlas Sales Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y...cccesece Marks & Fuller, Inc. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA...Litho Sales & Service 
George R. Keller, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Bridg eport Engravers Sup. Co. 
icago Litho Products Co. 
arold M. Pitman Co. 
Progressive Lithoplate & Supply Co. 
K. Schlanger Company 
The wee a: Corporation 
CINCINNATI, O C. Dom Sup. Co. 
a Lith Sup Pply Co., Inc. 
fset Plate Graining Co. 
CLEVELAND, O.Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. 
Cleveland Litho pare bg Supply Co. 
Harold Pitman Co. 
COLUMBIS, O. ....Salem Graphic Supply Co. 
DALLAS, TEX. . Lew Wenzel & Co. of-No. Texas 
Litho Offset Supply Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO Salem Camera Company 
DENVER, COLO.....Lew Wenzel & Co. of Colo. 
DETROIT, MICH....Garrick Photo super So Co. 
Industrial Photo Pro 
ithomaster Com pany 
FORT WORTH, TEX.. Fort Worth Photo Supply 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Garrick Photo Supply, Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEX. Lew Wenzel & Co. of So. Tex. 
L. H. Kelley Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Hoosier Photo Sup., Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA M & F Supply Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO Wenzel Equip. Co. 
LINDEN, N. J..... ob Somat M. R. Klastorin, Inc. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. .. Roach Printers Sup. Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - Smart Supply Co., Inc. 
Lew Wenzel & Co. of So. Calif. 


The Steward Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Reliable ‘Lithographic & Offset Supply Co. 
MIDLAND, TEX.. ..The Southwestern Co. 
MILWAU KEE, Wis. 

Reimers Photo Materials Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN . Gray, Inc. 

Litho Supply Depot, Inc, 

MORRIS, N. Y Associated Graining Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Southeastern Printing Ink, Inc. 
NEWARK, N. J Globe Printers Supply Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ae Photoproducts Co., Inc. 

NEW YORK, N. Y 
Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. 
Chemco pag tom Co., Inc. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Harold M. Pitman Company 
Roll-O-Graphic Corporation 
Technigraphic Dev. Inc. 
coene, SOAs Alpha Photo Products, Inc. 
PEOR Lens & Camera Co. 
Penn Dell & Co. 
Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ...Ariz. Printers Sup. Co., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.....Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Northeastern Composition Co. 
PORTLAND, ae Litho Dev. & Research 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
Oifset Equip. & Supply Corp. 
D. M. Products Co. 
Marks & Fuller, Inc. 
The Foto Shop 


pyene Graphic Arts Supply Co. 
Texas Type Foundry 

Smart Supply Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF....Lew Wenzel & Co. 
SEATTLE, WA ‘A.D. Coy Co., Inc. 
titho Engineering and Research 

SECAUCUS, N. J Harold M. Pitman Co. 


o LAccccce secces Film Arbor, Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 

Onondaga uss » Sunpy ce , Inc. 

uller, Inc. 

Toledo utheain & Plate Co. 

Lew Wenzel & Co. of Okla. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.... George R. Keller, Inc. 


‘National Plate Grainers 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Me 4 Graphic Arts Supply Co. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N 
“Young-Phillips Sales Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS......G. E. Stimpson Co. 
TORONTO....and branches all across Canada 
Sears Limited 


ST. LOUIS, "it. 
SAN ANTONIO, T 
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New Interest Shown In MM Plan 


OR as long as any one can re- 

member, there has been wide- 
spread support in the graphic arts for 
the adoption of some kind of common 
standard for determining the weight 
of all grades of paper. None of the 
methods offered has yet succeeded in 
gaining full acceptance. There is one 
plan, however, which is presently at- 
tracting significant support and might 
make the long-awaited break through. 
It is the “MM Plan,” also known 
as the “25 x 40—1000 Plan,” and 
the Decimal Plan. 


The concept is by no means new. 
It was first advanced 50 years ago by 
the late Thomas H. Donnelly, of 
R. R. Donnelly & Sons, Chicago, and 
recommended in 1925 by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. During WW 
II, every national printing trade as- 
sociation and many consumer groups 
endorsed the principle and a cam- 
paign was _ instituted 
adopted as a 


to have it 
wartime efficiency 
measure. 

In 1945, the Bureau of Standards 
issued Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R44-36, recommending the 
decimal plan for adoption. It was 
voted upon by the industry and was 
rejected. After the rejection, interest 
in the plan subsided. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been renewed interest in the plan. 
Those now supporting it maintain 
that R44-36 was rejected because it 
was drawn in such a way that, if 
adopted, all previous paper manufac- 
turning formulae would have had to be 
revised. This, the modern adherents 
to the plan claim, would be unac- 
ceptable to paper mills and rightly 
so, for such a changeover would 
bring forth hopeless confusion. They 
have, therefore, taken a new ap- 
proach. One that is being widely 
accepted and supported. 

Briefly, this is what the modern 
advocates of the MM Plan propose: 

1. That the standard of weight 
for any grade of paper be the weight 
of 1,000 square inches of the paper. 

2. That a standard conversion 
scale be adopted showing all present 


weights in terms of this standard. 


3. That no papermaking formulae 
be changed in any way in converting 
to this plan. 

4. That “double designation” be 
used on all labels, for as many 
years as may be necessary, to show 
both the presently used “substance” 
weights, as well as the new weight. 

Among the most vigorous propo- 
nents of the new approach has been 
Printing Magazine, which has pre- 
sented a number of editorials and 
feature articles describing the plan 
and urging its adoption. In addition, 
Printing editor Ernest Trotter out- 
lined the new approach to the plan 
at the recent Navigraphic ’61 meet- 
ing, and moderator J. Homer Wink- 
ler urged its consideration. 

Whether or not thé new approach 
will be acceptable to every one in the 
industry, particularly to the paper 
companies who are, by and large, 


(‘Continued on Page 93) 


Located in the 
exclusive hotel area of 


NEW YORK 


s i AIR CONDITIONING 
TELEVISION 


PRIVATE BATH 
IN EACH ROOM 


Housekeeping 
Apartments, too 


PARK CHAMBERS 


NEW YORK CITY 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable’ rates, it's the ideal hotel 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month 











GAI Discusses Technical Developments 


HE 11th annual conference of 
the Research and Engineering 
Council of the Graphic Arts Indus- 
try, held in Des Moines May 22-24, 
featured a program covering a wide 


i 
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2 
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range of recent technological develop- 
ments in the industry. 

Users of relatively new methods 
and equipment discussed experiences 
and gave opinions on whether or not 
it is possible to save money by “going 


modern.” 
that it is possible but cautioned 
against thinking that there is simply 
a “yes” or “no” answer. Each speak- 
er stressed the fact that individuals 
should give careful analysis to the 


The speakers all agreed 


type of equipment in relation to his 
product and market. 

Among the items discussed were 
tape operation, photocomposition, and 


case studies in printing, engineering 
and materials handling, platemaking, 
and binding and finishing. 

More than 200 Council members 
and other persons from throughout 


New Officers of the 
Research and Engi- 
neering Council of 
GAI are, left to 
right, second vice 
president, J, Rus- 
sell Parrish; first 
vice president, C. 
M. Flint;  presi- 
dent, Paul Lyle; 
treasurer, William 
E. Ward III, and 
secretary, John O. 
MaCahon. 


the United States, Mexico and Can- 
ada attended the conference. High- 
lighting the conference were tours of 
Meredith Publishing Co. and Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 

New officers elected at the Coun- 
cil’s annual business meeting were 
president, Paul Lyle, Western Print- 
ing and Lithographing Co.; first vice 
president, C. M. Flint, Chas. T. 
Main, Inc.; second vice president, 
J. Russell Parrish, Meredith Print- 
ing, Inc.; secretary, John McCahon, 
The Smyth Manufacturing Co.; and 
treasurer, William E. Ward III, 
Baird-Ward Printing Co., Inc. 





Milwaukee Contract Ratified 

The Milwaukee Lithographers’ 
Association has ratified a two-year 
contract. providing five percent wage 
increases each year for members of 
Local 7, ALA. 

At the same time, however, the 
employers’ group said that the settle- 
ment could cut Milwaukee’s share of 
the national lithography business and 
increase prices. Howard E. Moebius, 
president of the association, said that 
54 percent of Milwaukee’s lithogra- 
phy business is presently coming from 
outside Wisconsin. 

“The (wage) increase could not 
be justified based on local economic 
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conditions or business conditions in 
the lithographic industry,” he said, 
“but was primarily related to the 
lithographic wage structure and con- 
ditions existing in . . . contracts in 
New York and Chicago.” 


Membership Talks Given 

Francis Ehrenberg, president of 
Printing Industry of America, was 
guest speaker at the annual business 
meeting of the Illinois PIA in Chi- 
cago, May 25. 

Mr. Ehrenberg spoke on the ben- 
efits of membership in a trade asso- 
ciation. In his talk, he gave examples 
of how membership in PIA has 





helped him improve his business. He 
is owner of Blanchard Press, New 
York. 

Carl A. Dunnagan, board chair- 
man of Inland-Magill-Weinsheimer 
Co., and past president of PIA, fol- 
lowed Mr. Ehrenberg with a talk 
on the same subject. He discussed 
in particular the benefits that many 
Chicago printers have received from 
the association. 

Fred C. Landis, executive vice 
president, Logan Printing Co., Pe- 
oria, Ill., was re-elected president of 
the Printing Industry of Illinois. 

* 


17 Receive PIA Certificates 
Twelve foremen from five Chicago 
offset firms received certificates in 
May at a luncheon which marked 
completion of a 17-week course in 
management sponsored by Illinois 


_ Printing Industry Association. The 


awardees were Julian Hilburger, 
Donald Johnson, Glenn Kleinschmidt, 
Edward Ossler, John Romine and 
Frank Bednarsky, of Rand McNally 
& Co.; Henry Burzynski, George 
Evanson and George Wiemeyer, of 
Inland-Magill - Weinsheimer Corp. ; 
Louis Drozinski, Sleepeck Printing 
Co.; Chester Margalus, Harvester 
Press; and John Welacha, Wallace 


Press. 


Joseph R. Ryan, management con- 
sultant with A. T. Kearney & Co., 
who conducted the course, was fea- 
tured speaker at the affair held at the 
association’s Chicago headquarters. 
He discussed seven requirements for 
professional status for foremen, and 
commended the twelve graduates for 
their willingness to further their edu- 
cation on their own time. 


George C. Melin, president of 
Melin Printing Co., Chicago, and 
chairman of the association’s educa- 
tion committee, told the foremen that 
the chief cause of failure in super- 
visory work is “inability to adjust to 
other people.” He stressed the im- 
portance of setting goals as a guide 
to achievement. Presentation of the 
certificates was made by George F. 
McKiernan, past president of PII 
and head of George F. McKiernan 
& Co., which merged in April with 
Hillison & Etten. 
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British Firms Merge 

Universal Printers Ltd., of Derby, 
has acquired Balding and Mansell, 
of Wesbech, one of the leading cal- 
endar making firms in Britain. 

Present management will be re- 
tained. Charles E. Mansell will con- 
tinue as chairman and managing di- 
rector and will become a member of 
the Universal board. Sir Max Bem- 
rose, chairman and managing director 
of Bemrose and Sons Ltd., is chair- 
man of the Universal board. 

Universal Printers employs more 
than 2,000 persons, and Balding and 
Mansell more than 350. 

© 
Philadelphia ALA Settles 

On June 5, 1000 Philadelphia 
lithographers ended their month-long 
strike against 26 lithographing firms. 
The union membership ratified a two- 
year contract negotiated with the 
Lithographic Association of Philadel- 
phia, whose member firms were in- 
volved in the dispute. 

Milton N. Williams, president of 
ALA Local 14, said the contract calls 
for $12 weekly general increase. Ad- 
ditional adjustments over the two- 
year period will: bring a $15.50 
weekly increase to press ‘feeders and 
preparatory strippers, and a $17.25 
weekly increase to platemaker vacuum 
frame operators. Average pay for the 
lithographers before the strike was 
$135 a week, he said. 

The contract also includes an ad- 
ditional $1 a week employer contri- 
bution for welfare benefits; a $10 
weekly increase for women who are 
finishing werkers; a $2.25 an hour 
starting rate for apprentices; im- 
proved vacations; paid holidays; 
union security clauses and check-off 
dues. 

The international union, headed 
by Kenneth J. Brown, provided lith- 
ographers $55 a week during the 
strike. 

The companies affected by the 
strike were Antell & Jones, Inc.; 
Beck Offset Plate Co.; Colorcraft 
Corp.; Dando-Schaff Printing & 
Publishing Co.; Dunlap Printing 
Co.; Graf Brother; Graphic Arts, 
Inc.; Joseph Hoover & Sons; W. R. 
Johnston Co. ; Keterlinus Lithograph- 
ic Manufacturing Co.; Liess-Marcus 
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Co., Inc.; Lithoplate Co.; Majestic 
Press, Inc.; Offset Printing Service 
Co.; Pearl-Pressman-Liberty Print- 
ing & Lithographing Co.; Penn 
Lithographing Co.; Printing Services 
of Philadelphia, Inc.; Quality Print- 
ing; Revere Press, Inc.; Security- 
Columbian Banknote Co.; Sharp 
Corp.; Smith-Edwards Co.; Thom- 
ason Press, Inc.; Typekrafters, Inc. ; 
Zabel Brothers, Inc. 


Forbes Litho Ups Greenwood 

Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing 
Co., Boston, has announced the ap- 
pointment of William F. Greenwood 
as vice president of manufacturing. 

Mr. Greenwood joined Forbes in 
1936. He has served as manager of 
the firm’s Offset and Letterpress 
Printing Departments and, prior to 
his recent appointment, was plant 
manager. 








MAKES ALL GLASS 
SURFACES $¢ 


CLEAR-VIEW 
GLASS 
CLEANER 
Spray on and wipe 
clean. Ideal for light 
tables, vacuum 
frames, etc. 16 oz. 
spray can only $1. 





ALSO: REFLECT-O-SPRAY adds new 
life to arc lamp refiectars; VAC-LUBE 
oil compounded for vacuum pumps.’ 








INSPECTION SAFELITES 


For negative and positive in- 
spection. DLE series can be used 
for etching ...can be supplied 
with overhead rails, water flow 
system. Available with green, 
red and white lights. 


Standard darkroom lights avail- 
able in a variety of sizes for 








| 
| 
| table, wall or ceiling mounting. 
| 








HALF-TONE 
DOT DETECTOR CONTACT 
Detects im- PRINTING 
perfect half- LAMP 
| tone dots in 


positives or 
negatives... 
takes the 
guesswork 
out of plate- 
making. my 
for itself 
quickly. 









SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
BULLETINS ; 
| SAFELITES, Bulletin A227ML 

DOT DETECTOR, Bulletin ASOOML 

CONTACT LAMP, Bulletin ASOOML 


Gives you sharper con- 
tact prints. Its 30 volt, 
100 watt pin point light 
can be adjusted to cover 
various sized areas. 
Complete with five-step 
transformer; manual re- 
set timer. 
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TO MAKE PLATES 


Ht PLATEMAKER 


WAY FT-40 
$795 
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WAGNER 


The Last Word 
in Metal Decorating Equipment! 


NS Wagner Litho Machinery Division 
savor NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


COMPANY 
Secaucus, N.J. 
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Aerosol Boom Means More 


Business for Decorators 


HE packaging of all sorts of products in aerosol 
3 containers — most of them metal cans — has really 
become big business in recent years. A survey released last 
month by the Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation indicates that, in 1960, significant gains were 
made for aerosols for such things as residual insecticides, 
coatings and finishes, room deodorants, shoe polishes, 
starches, hair sprays, colognes and perfumes, de-icers and 
other products. 

In June the Continental Can Co., New York, released 
the set of photos on this and the following page, showing 


1. Beginning of the can line. Body sheets are stacked in the 
hopper, then go on to the can body forming and side seam 
soldering stages. 


iin 
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decoration and fabrication of aerosol cans at one of its 
plants. Continental, together with Crown and American, 
is a big manufacturer of these pressure cans, and expects 
the field to get even bigger in the years to come. 

As the aerosol field expands, of course, the market for 
metal decorating increases accordingly, The photos il- 
lustrate how mechanization and automation have im- 
proved can making techniques since the early days of the 
aerosol industry after World War II. Continental is 
credited with making the first lightweight, low-cost metal 
containers for aerosols in 1947.*% 


2. After body has been formed and side seams soldered, can 
bodies enter double seaming machine where bottom end is 


applied. 


~ . 


hk 
a 
























3. Before forming the can, the first step in 
making lithographed three-piece aerosol cans is 
to roller-apply base coat of paint to a sheet of 
tinplate. The coat supplies the background color 
and prepares the metal to take printing. Varn- : 
ish overcoat protects the design. E 









4. The sheets of tinplate, after base coat is ap- 
plied, go into baking cvens for fifteen to twenty 
minutes at temperatures as high as 400°F. Here, 
the solvents are baked off and sheet gets a hard, 
protective surface. 








5. Stacks of fully printed tinplate sheets are 
brought to automatic slitting machine. 





Se 


6. The back end of the slitting machine. Here 
tinplate sheets have been cut into individual can 
body sizes, prior to being placed in the can- 
making line, 
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Ash Receives Award 
NMDA Plans Program 


An announcement of some of the features of the NMDA conven- 
tion scheduled for Chicago, Oct. 16-18, has been made by the asso- 
ciation. The National Metal Decorators Association will hold its 
27th annual convention in the Sheraton Towers. 

Listed for the program are a talk by a representative of Inter- 
chemical Corp. on “Metal Decorating Coatings of the Future” ; 
“What the Metal Decorator Expects from Suppliers,” by James 
Burns, of American Can Co. (former NMDA president) ; “The 
Importance of Chemistry to the Metal Decorator,” by Albert Mat- 
erazzi, of Litho Chemical & Supply Co.; “Progress Unlimited,” by 
Wyatte F. DeLoache, of Chicago; and talks on the Ferrolite plate 
and the “Aluminum Story.” 

Also on the program will be a report by the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation. 

Registrations for the convention are being handled by George L. 
McClain, c/o Aluminum Co. of America, P. O. Box 331, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


Walter J. Ash, vice president of sales for 
Consolidated Lithographing Corp., was 
presented the 1961 Industry Aachieve- 
ment Medallion, which was awarded by 
the Point-of Purchase Advertising Insti- 
tute at its Fourth National Meeting in 











New Metal Box Chairman 

Sir Harold Roxbee Cox recently 
was named the chairman of the 
Metal Box Co., Ltd., succeeding Sir 
Robert Barlow, who is president. 

The company also announced that 
it has completed plans for a huge 
expansion plan for the next three 


years. The company will build five 
more factories in addition to the two 
new plants which are nearing com- 
pletion at Arbroath and Speke. 

Sales for the company, which has 
extensive metal decorating facilities, 
were reported to be running well 
ahead of last year. 


June, 





Philadel- 
phia, has announced the opening of 
a New York office. James S. Keightly, 
Jr., has been named to direct opera- 
tions of the new office. 


SMITH-Epwarps *Co., 
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Super Gloss Vinyl __ 
Wet Ink Varnish — 


BARTELS’ 


For your finest screw cap requirements, or 
other solutions to your resistant processing - 
problems, consult BARTELS. specialists. 
BARTELS Metal: Decorating Coatings are 
developed in moder research laboratories, — 
_ and quality-controlled in matching room 
‘and plant to’ give you consistent order-to- 
order uniformity. Why not call a BARTELS 


metal: decorating specialist today! . 


ideas and 
processes in 


lithography .. . 


A subscription to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY will 
bring you the latest information on new develop- 
ments in the field, every month. Each issue is filled 
with columns, stories and technical articles on 
plates, presses, cameras, stripping, etc., by experts 
in each category. 


One Year $4 - Pec 
GORDON BARTELS COMPANY 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 2600 Harrison Avenue + Rockford, Illinois 


P. O. Box 31 CALDWELL, N. J. eee ee 


Two Years $7 
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Web Press For Books Designed 
Hess & Barker Co., Philadelphia, 


has announced a custom-built web 


offset press that was designed pri- 
marily for printing books. 

The press has a cylinder circum- 
ference of 40” with a maximum web- 
width of 3814”. The firm announces 
that the same basic design will be 
offered in cylinder circumferences 
ranging from 35 to 4514”. 

The press can be supplied with 
from one to four blanket-to-blanket 
perfecting units, with either one or 
two webs. Folder includes angle-bar 
superstructure; cross-way and run- 
ning-way perforation; collection and 
jaw folding cylinders; and two chop- 
per folders, each with packer box 
deliveries. 

Folder products available with a 
one-web unit include two 16’s, two 
24’s or one 32 up to a maximum of 
834 to 10” untrimmed size, with 
twice the number of pages when 
double webbed. Speed is rated at 800 
feet a minute. 

The firm also has announced that 
a special Hess & Barker 1754 x 
2514” offset perfector with one fold- 
er is presently under construction. 

@ 
Deletion Fluid Announced 

A chemical which removes un- 
wanted image areas from 3M brand 
presensitized offset plates, called 3M 
Deletion Fluid, has been introduced 
by Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co. 

The fluid is designed as a com- 
panion product for the recently in- 
troduced 3M Plate Tusche, an ad- 
dition fluid used to repair broken 
images, add lines and correct blem- 
ishes on 3M. plates. Both Deletion 
Fluid and Plate Tusche may be ap- 


88 


plied while the plate is on the press. 
Deletion Fluid is said to be faster 
than honing, or 


other mechanical 


methods of removing images, and 
does not leave abrasive particles which 
might foul inking or dampening sys- 
tems. 

The liquid is applied with a small 
opaquing brush or cotton tipped swab 
and allowed to stand for 30 to 69 
seconds. The area affected is neu- 
with 3M _ Plate Cleaner, 
Process Gum or Fountain Concen- 
trate. After a rinse, the plate is ready 
for the press. 


tralized 


Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the company at 900 Bush 
Ave., St. Paul 6. 

© 
Non-Skin Offset Ink 

A Non-Skin Black Ink that will 
run day in and day out on any off- 
set press without frequent washing, 
that eliminates messy ink fountain 
cleaning, and that can be left in the 
press over weekends or non-run 
periods without drying, has been an- 
nounced by Davidson Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
The company reports that, despite 
its non-skinning properties on the ink 
rollers, the ink sets quickly on sul- 





phite bonds, and enamel and coated 
offset stock, and is not affected by 
ctches, moisture in the paper stock, 
or atmospheric humidity. It is highly 
resistant to water, as well as to 
glycerine base etches and fountain 
solutions, and reduces emulsion prob- 
lems. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the ink can be used for paper master 
jobs or with Davidson presensitized 
aluminum, acetate and paper plates, 
as well as on Davidson: presses, Multi- 
lith, A.T.F., Photostat, Whitin, 
Harris, and other small and 
offset presses. 


large 


Cover Paper Sizes Expanded 

Three new stock sizes of Carolina 
Coated Cover have been added to 
Riegel’s line of printing papers. Ac- 
cording to the company, demand for 
extra sizes established the need for 
20x20", 23 x 29” and 35°x 46”, 
all grain long in both 10 and 12 
point. 

These new stock sizes are now 
available along with the 23 x 35” 
and 26 x 40”. Riegel has supplied 
its distributors with sample books 
which include complete size, weight, 
grain and packing information of the 
paper. 





The first two units 
0} a five-unit 
Miehle web-offset 
press which is pres- 
ently being install- 
ed at Rayner Lith- 
ographing Co., 
Chicago. 
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Contact Screens Announced 
Eastman Kodak Co. has an- 
nounced nine new Kodak Magenta 
Contact Screens that are designed for 
making halftone positives from color 
separation negatives and for making 
black-and-white halftone negatives. 


They are Kodak Magenta Con- 
tact Screens (positive) 120, 133, and 
150-lines per inch, and (negative) 
65, 85, 100, 110, 120, and 133-lines 
per inch. 

The positive screens are similar in 
characteristics to the Kodak screens 
previously designed for lithography. 
The negative screens have built-in 
highlight contrast improvement, and 
also can be used in all printing 
processes. 

The screens are available in sizes 
8 x 10” through 29 x 29”, except 
negative screens 65, 85, 100 and 110, 
which are available in sizes 8 x 10 
to 24 x 24”. 

© 
Light-Setting Concept 

Starlettograph TS 61, a new con- 
cept of light-setting employing opti- 
cal control, is scheduled to appear on 
the market in the néar future, Film- 
Klischee GMBH, the manufacturer, 
has announced. 

Pre-release information may be 
obtained from the company at 
Thierschstrasse 15, Munich 22, Ger- 
many. 

@ 
Screen Tints Available 

Scientific Screen ints, Inc., 41 
W. 25 St., New York, has an- 
nounced development of Lithotint, a 
series of screen tints available in the 
following lines: 85, 100, 120, 133 
and 150. The tints are available in 
values from 10 to 80 percent. 

A price list and density guide on 
these tints are available from the 
company. 

& 


Plate Solution Announced 
Polychrome Corp. has introduced 
a dual-purpose chemical solution 
called #862 Gum-Etch, which was 
formulated to further improve the 
results obtained with Granekote, 
Polychrome’s mechanically grained, 
presensitized offset plate. 


When used for gumming, the com- 


pany reports that the product pr 
vents the lacquer image from blind- 
ing out. Used as a plate etch, it 
speeds ink pick-up on the press, and 
helps to eliminate reproduction of 
scratches and finger-prints picked up geet , 
during handling of plates during plied A aegis s deen 
paetininn: price and with an improved formula. 


New Phico-Fix Formula 
Phico-Fix, a product manufactured 

by Philip Lochman & Co., Evanston, 

Ill., and used in film processing and 


photo engraving, is now being sup- 


Further information about +862 The new container, o: unbreakable 
can be obtained from local Poly- plastic, is easier to handle and more 
chrome offices, or by writing to the | compact to store, according to the 
company at Yonkers 2, N. Y. manufacturer, 
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a 
dependable 
source of 


FILM 
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business... 


pEACO 





is your BEST FILM SOURCE 


yes, from one source, any film 
you need to do the job right and at the right time 


Besco can supply Ansco, DuPont, Dinoc, Eastman, Gevaert and Ilford 
| film, plates and all the chemicals and accessories to process them. 


'Besco is one of the largest suppliers to the graphic arts. Strong 
| resources assure the ability to stock the film you need—and you 
| get it fast from Besco. 


BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS BOSTON — 287 Atlantic Ave 
oc es Seales hn 


- N. Franklin St. 
NN} CHICAGO 900 
a CINCINNATI — 1423 E. McMillan St. 
(SALES OFFICE ONLY) 
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Versatile Arc Lamp Announced 


NuArc Co. has announced an arc 
lamp that is designed to fit all photo 
composing machines. Called model 


N-110, it incoroprates a motor driven 
mechanism which automatically con- 
trols the feed of the carbons and 
keeps the carbons correctly spaced at 
all times. 

The company reports that N-110 
is pre-set at the factory and locked 


into position. It never needs adjust- 
ment because it incorporates no mov- 
ing parts, tubes or points. The oper- 
ator need only change the carbons. 


NuArc’s lamp N- 
110, designed to fit 
all photo composing 
machines. 


Units have heavy duty glass insu- 
lated transformers and a_ blower 
mounted to the power unit to pre- 
vent overheating. Complete informa- 
tion is contained in Catalog N205- 
ML, which may be.obtained from the 
company at 230 E. Ohio. St., Chicago. 





100-Page Equipment Catalog 

A three-year research and writing 
project, that enlisted cooperation 
from nearly 200 domestic and foreign 
manufacturers and distributors in the 
graphic arts, was climaxed on June 
12 with publication of a book en- 
titled, Film, Supplies and Equipment 
Catalog 561. The project was under 
the sponsorship of Chemco Photo- 
products Co., Inc., and was compiled 
by its engineering and sales manage- 
ment staff. 

Described by trade observers as the 
most definitive effort of its kind ever 
undertaken, the book will be distrib 


N 


uted, free of charge, to lithographers, 
photoengravers, in-plant reproduction 
departments, and government print- 
ing plants. 

Within its 100 casebound pages 
the book provides concise documenta- 
tion of a complete range of items re- 
quired in modern plate-making for 
printed reproduction. A 32-page sec- 
tion on green text stock catalogs de- 
scribes, prices, and annotates for easy 
“applications reference’ more than 
600 film and supply items. Its 60- 
page section on white text gives even 
greater definition to the equipment 
requirements of plate-makers. Photo- 


graphs implement the detailed text 
on more than 200 equipment items 
that have universal or specialized 
utility in the gallery and platemaking 
departments of large and small plants. 

Included among gallery and plate- 
making supply brands available from 
Chemco sales offices and warehouses 
are Astoria, Atlas, Chemco, DuPont, 
Empire, Enco, Freunderfer, Gaco, 
Gevaert, Grumbacher, Kimberly- 
Clark, Kemart, Lith-Kem-Ko, Mal- 
linckrodt, 3-M, S$. D. Warren and 
Winsor & Newton. Brands distributed 
by Chemco and cataloged in the equip- 
ment section range the gamut from 
acid pumps to Xenon lamps. They 
include, among nearly 100 cataloged, 
Aristo, Bar-Plate, Brown, Champion, 
Chemco, Clydesdale, Color Tran, 
Douthitt, Hamilton, Kenro, Lanston, 
Leedal, Macbeth Miller-Trojan, nu- 
Arc, Unitronics, Vandercook and 
Wesel. 

Copies of the new Chemco book 
are available upon request from the 
company at Glen Cove, Long Island, 
N.Y. 


Ultraviolet Filter 

In coordination with recent an- 
nouncements of the effects of ultra- 
violet light on proces; camera pho- 
tography, Medo Photo Supply Corp.., 
New York City, has announced ava'l- 
ability of DuPont Weatherable My- 
lar, in 40 x 48” sheets, with com- 
plete instructions for mounting on 
all types of arc lights. 

According to the Medo Co., the 
material is recommended by DuPont 
as an absorbing filter of ultraviolet 
light for both color and black and 
white photography. 


, 


Now...pack presses faster with, : 


My Available from your merchant 
Hg today ...a faster, easier way to 
pack your offset presses. It’s Riegel’s 
Offset Packing Paper, made in four cali- 
pers... accurate from edge to edge. Toothy 
2 surface prevents slipping or creeping under 
plate or blanket. Saves time and money 

on every job 





Write to Riege! Paper Corporation, 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
New York. 
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RAILROADS INVESTIGATE 
(Continued from Page 60) 





adds, that “the second and _ subse- 
quent layer of rolls be placed directly 
on top of those immediately below 
and not offset. Examination of the 
effects of failure to maintain the rolls 
in vertical alignment revealed that 
indentations had been made in the 
ends of the rolls by the core of the 
upper roll. When the rolls were re- 
moved there was a tendency for the 
core of one roll to be dragged across 
the roll immediately below it, which 
often resulted in cut rolls.” 

The report also contains comments 
of personnel responsible for the proper 
loading of rolls at the paper mills. 
These persons expressed complaints 
about the railroad cars that are de- 
livered to the mills. They said that 
many of them “were unfit for this 
high grade traffic.” Among the de- 
fects in the cars complained about 
were “leaky roofs, very rough and 
uneven floors, bowed-in walls, defec- 
tive doors and rough door posts.” 


The mills, the report states, “were 
outspoken in their demand for better 
cars and expressed the opinion that 
if railroads would make an invest- 
ment to improve the condition of 
their cars, it would return handsome 
dividends through (1) retention of 
trafic (now lost to trucks) ; (2) re- 
duced damage claims; and (3) avoid- 
ance of the cost of placing and then 
removing unfit cars, which are often 
rejected by the mills.”* 





LPNA FILES 
(Continued from Page 71) 





that the Unions have committed un- 
fair labor practices, I shall recom- 
mend that they cease and desist there- 
from and take certain affirmative 
actions designed to effectuate the 
policies of the Act.” 

Oscar Whitehouse, LPNA Execu- 
tive Director, made the following 
statement in connection with the fil- 
ing of the blanket suit, “We believe 
that we are on sound grounds in ask- 
ing that “trade shop” clauses be set 


aside. These union restrictions have 
hampered the natural growth of the 
industry and have lessened job op- 
portunities. With the passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, we hoped that 
this costly and unfair labor practice 
would be effectively ended. However, 
the Amalgamated Lithographers 
Union has continued to force certain 
members of the industry to sign such 
contracts through the threat of strikes 
and other forms of coercion. 

“The industry has been trying to 
stop the spread of these contracts ever 
since the passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. The purpose of this suit 
is to settle the issue ‘once and for 
all. 

“The lithographic industry is high- 
ly competitive and cannot operate 
successfully if it is deprived of its 
freedom of choice in selecting sup- 
pliers and sub-contractors.” 

© 

Will Ecker & Co’, steel die en- 
gravers and printers, moved to the 
Monogram Building, 18th and Wash- 
ington Streets, St. Louis, on June 1. 
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Sharpest, Highest Fully Color-corrected Lens available 
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'GOERZ ® ARTAR 


e Fully corrected apochromat 
e For all color or black and white applications 


¢ Hard coated air spaced optics 


e 4" to 70" focal lengths 


C. P. GODERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY inwoob 96, tL. 1., N. Y. 


Western States Distributor: LA GRANGE, INC., Hollywood 38, Cal . Midwest Distributor: WHITE PHOTO SALES, INC., Chicago 13, II! 
Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Company Limited, 12 Mercer St., Toronto, Can 
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A message to progress-minded lithographers 





COMPETITION 
STEPPING 
ON YOU? 


The good job you just lost 
may not have been because that 
"darn fool competitor" was too cheap! 


He may have out-sold you, out-produced you 
and under-priced you based on greater "know how", 
better quality, superior efficiency. 


Competition is tough. Informed competition is the toughest kind. 


How does your organization measure up? Is your team alert.... 
on its toes....able to give competition better than it gets? 
Or are you tasting shoe leather more often than you'd like? 


If so, you need the NAPL in your corner. Membership in the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers can give you a 
program for sound strategy in every area of your business -- 
sales, promotion, accounting, finance, production, labor rela- 
tions, taxes. Thirteen hundred of the most progressive litho- 
graphers in America have found this true. 


The coupon below will bring the whole story. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
317 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


OK! Mail me the pitch on the NAPL....tell me what it will cost 
-.--what I get...who belongs in my area. 


Your Name Title 











Firm 





Street Address 





City Zone State 














MM PLAN 
(Continued from Page 81) 





opposed to the MM Plan, remains 
to be seen. The modern adherents to 
the plan believe that it will. In a 
recent article on the subject, Charles 
V. Morris, of Allen & Gray, Inc., 
had this to say, “When you test the 
wind . . . you get the impression 
MM will soon be with us as the com- 
mon language for understanding and 
determining basic paper weights. It’s 
‘die-hards’ 
are being won over to the cause of 
MM _ because of 
benefits it affords.” 


a matter of record that 


the broad-gauge 





ALAMO 
(Continued from Page 43) 





2. Check your contract to deter- 
mine which rights have been lost, 
modified or retained to date. 

3. Make a list of rights to be in- 
cluded, revived or incorporated in the 
next labor contract. 

4. Review all the relevant industry 
(as well as non-industry) contracts 
with the purpose of seeking out 
rights others have staked out as being 
of value to them. : 

5. By means of small group dis- 
cussions, with your supervision, iden- 
tify clauses that are bothersome, and 
seek remedial language to 
these conflicts in the future. 


rectify 


6. Investigate your routine daily 
operations to verify what rights are 
being enforced, abused or violated. 

7. Make a determination of what 
sub rosa agreements or waivers may 
be operative which tend to circum- 
vent management rights. 

8. Have an impartial outsider re- 
view your contract and management 
rights provisions. 

Once this 
plished management must plan the 


task has been accom- 


strategy and tactics necessary to in- 
sure success in establishing and _ re- 
affirming its rights. It should: 
Draw up a list of immutabli 
management rights. 
2. Lay 


long-range 


out both short-range and 
plans to recapture lost 
rights. 

Institute a continuing series of 


indoctrination meetings for all levels 
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of management on the need for and 
significance of management rights. 

4. Train supervisors, especially the 
front-line, in the art of handling 
people—their complaints and proba- 
ble grievances. (This can be done by 
a case method approach based upon 
your oWn company grievances.) 

5. Train top management in th 
nature of problems of arbitration as 
they relate to 


management rights, 


viz., in the diagnosis of arbitrabli 
issues. 
6. Prepare for 


bringing 


negotiations by 
together irrefutable  evi- 
dence, case examples, charts, etc., in- 
dicating how the abuse, violation, or 
non-existence of a management right 
adversely affected the conduct of the 


company’s affairs. 


MORE 


In short, the best way to retain 
management rights is by spelling out 
the realm of management rights and 
by imposing limitations or qualifica- 
tions on union rights insofar as pos- 


sible. 


management rights clauses are nec- 


In contract shops particularly, 


essary because: (1) few companies 
have the economic resources to “en- 
force” rights not in writing, (2) 


such clauses offer tangible evidence 
and support of management functions 
in the event of complaints or griev- 
ances, (3) unions are more prone to 
subscribe to, if not respect, a con- 
rather than an 


finally (4) 


such clauses prove invaluable as aids 


tractual obligation 


unwritten pledge, and 


to supervision in contract administra- 


tion.*® 


obeitson CAMERAS are 


in use TODAY than any other make 


reasons? 


1. More real value for the money 
2. Higher assured trade-in value 
3. Faster, easier operation 


4. Longer service life... less 
maintenance 

5. Most advanced 
design 


Meteorite 
Mk1A 


Camera 
Film Size 
217" 


6. Highest quality product 


7. ... THEY’RE BUILT AND BACKED - 
BY THE LARGEST MANUFAC- 
TURER OF PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT IN THE COUNTRY... 
THEREFORE PUT YOUR TRUST IN 
A PROVEN PRODUCT 





Free! vetica: Ups and Downs''—a 


manual on the operation of vertical 


cameras. Write for your copy. 


There is a Robertson Camera for every photo-mechanical 


requirement. . 


Dealer for full details. 


ROBERTSON PHOTO - MECHANIX, INC. PHOTO 
CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


7440 LAWRENCE AVENUE . 


. in the most economical size and model 
to match your needs. Ask your Robertson Camera 


obeitson 


-MECHANIX © 




















The 1 new srt — branch of Roberts e Porter, Inc., Seoeted 
at 6681 E. 26th St., which is fully air-conditioned and has ap- 
proximately 15,000 square feet of floor space. In addition, there 
is a cold room for the storage of presensitized materials; a dis- 
play room showing graphic arts equipment; and complete ship- 
ping facilities. 





ANTITRUST LAWS 
(Continued from Page 30) 





violation in my own business and in my relation to a 
trade association? There is a great deal you can do, and 
you and the thousands like you who are on the firing line 
day in and day out are in the last analysis the ones who 
will make antitrust a success or a failure. 

First, you can and must learn what the requirements 
of the law are. The companies involved in the Philadel- 
phia cases have, I believe without exception, taken steps 
to set up educational programs for their own personnel. 
Some have enlarged their legal staffs to include antitrust 
specialists who will constantly check on compliance with 
the law. Most of you will not have the need or resources 
for such extensive educational efforts and legal surveil- 
lance. You can, however, talk with an antitrust attorney 
about what your own company is doing. You can ask that 
your trade association make antitrust education a part of 
its program. 

Second, you, and you alone, can examine your own 
attitudes toward this area of law. Do you believe in 
competitive enterprise and are you willing to accept its 
rigors, or are you a cartelist at heart? Do you think 
you and five or six of your competitors should divide the 
business among yourselves and protect one another, so 
that each can have a comfortable existence? If you are 
a top executive do you know what your sales personnel 
are doing, or have you deliberately closed your eyes think- 
ing that, if something is wrong, you won’t be implicated ? 
If you are on the selling line are you afraid to let the boss 
know what you are doing, for fear you are violating the 
law? 

One of the most startling aspects of the Philadelphia 
cases was the tremendous gap shown to exist between 
the top executives and the men who were convicted, most 
of them sales personnel. The men at the top were sincere 
in proclaiming over the years their complete belief in and 
adherence to the principles of antitrust. Some had com- 
pany rules under which all employes swore, like a pledge 
of allegiance, to abide by the law. Yet the upper echelons 
knew not what the lower were doing. Does this condition 
exist in your own company? 

And finally, you can insist that your trade association, 
this one and others, establish the necessary legal safe- 
guards; and in participating in its programs, you can fol- 
low certain rules. To help trade association members, I 
some time ago formulated a decalogue—ten rules which, 
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if followed, can eliminate the possibility of an antitrust 
violation through a trade association. They are: 

1. Members should attend meetings of competitors 
only when they are held under the sponsorship of an 
association. 

2. Members should not attend or tolerate rump meet- 
ings—meetings of a few who linger after the association’s 
sessions have adjourned. 

3. No meetings should be held without an agenda. 

4. Price discussions should be avoided, except for dis- 
cussion of general trends, 

5. No agreements should be reached on doubtful sub- 
jects—prices, bid assignments, production quotas, and the 
like. 

6. Minutes should be kept of all meetings. 

7. Minutes and correspondence should be put in lan- 
guage that reflects precisely what took place or what is 
in the writer's mind. 

8. Protests should be made to the asSociation’s execu- 
tive and counsel if a member suspects that something 
illegal may be happening. 

9. The appearance of a doubtful item on an association 
agenda should be questioned, through company counsel 
or through association counsel. 

10. Members should cooperate with association counsel, 
especially when the has ruled adversely on a given point. 
Despite the turbulence in the antitrust atmosphere 


~ today, I believe in the basic integrity of the American 


businessman, in his devotion to the competitive enterprise 
system, and in his determination to abide by the law. 
Instead of being pilloried because of the mistakes of a 
misguided few, he should be helped to understand the 
law. Instead of being deprived of the right to meet with 
his competitors through an instrument that encourages 
competition, the trade association, he should be urged to 
do so, so long as adequate legal safeguards are erected.« 





STRIP SYSTEM 
(Continued from Page 52) 





Obviously one first needs to decide on the same size 
lamp distance ‘D’. For about 1/5 reduction the lamps 
will need to be at 134 the same size distance and they 
will be at about half the same size distance at around 
triple enlargement, so one knows the maximum and 
minimum lamp distances ‘d’ and can therefore compile a 
table of them and calculate from the formula the distances 
on the strip, or all three if it is intended to use different 
angles sometimes, although I think most readers will 
agree that it is rarely necessary to alter the angle and, 
indeed I always try to keep my lighting at 45° for I con- 
sider that it gives about the best coverage at a reasonably 
convenient distance. 

There still remains the problem of how much to vary 
the screen distance with ruled screens when using a fixed 
stop or series of stops for halftone work. There is no 
more space this month and I propose to conclude this 


series of articles by dealing with that final point next 
month.* 
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CONVERSIONS 
(Continued from Page 40) 





on film for use in offset. Sometimes, 
even some plastic engravings are in- 
volved in the page form. 

Films made from letterpress plates 
are also being supplied by Jordan to 
a wide variety of other publications 
which have converted to offset. 





PHOTO CLINIC 
(Continued from Page 50) 





Publication Committee Chairman, 
Graphic Arts Research Department, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
65 Plymouth Ave., South, Rochester 
8, New York. Checks should be pay- 
able to the Inter-Society Color Coun- 
cil and should accompany all orders. 

This book is an excellent buy in 
view of its modest price and the 
comprehensive and authoritative 
treatment of the subject. For new- 
comers to the field of color repro- 
duction it will certainly be enlight- 
ening. For those already engaged in 
color work, the book, will provide a 
new light on the nature of many 
problems and may even 
specific answers. 


provide 





TECHNICAL BRIEFS 
(Continued from Page 46) 





ference of two control patches reaches a 
predetermined value, development is auto- 
matically stopped by means of an elec- 
tronic circuit. Degree of development thus 
becomes independent of temperature, de- 
veloper activity or emulsion contrast. 8 
diagrams and charts. 


COLOR DIAGRAMS, Frank Preucil. 
‘TAGA Proceedings, 12th Annual Meet- 
ing, June 1960, pp. 151-155, Discussion 
pp. 225-226 (7 pages). Two differently 
shaped color diagram systems are de- 
scribed which show some graphic arts 
‘color problems and variables more effec- 
tively or more simply than previous 
commonly used systems. These are an 
inverted triangle to predict subtractive 
color mixtures, and a hexagon to chart 
both hue and printed color strength varia- 
tions without the use of equations or 
mathematics. 6 diagrams. 


Planographic Printing 
Processes 


WHAT CAUSES WEB PRESS 
PLATE TO BREAK AT EDGE? 
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Charles W. Latham. The Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer 146, 
No. 1, October 1960, p. 74 (In Offset 
Questions and Answers Section), 1 page. 
Question is on plate breakage at front 
edge on a blanket-to-blanket press. Pos- 
sible causes given: 1. Too much pressure 
between plate and blanket. 2, Soft packing 
extended beyond lip of plate cylinder. 3. 
Careless bending of plate in plate bend- 
ing jig. 4. Ink and dampener rollers set 
too heavy. 5. Blanket packing. 6. Catch- 
ups of ink on sides when running narrow 
web. Each is discussed and remedies sug- 
gested. 


THEORY ON pH DEVELOPED 
DURING GEOPHYSICAL YEAR OB- 
SERVANCE. Kurt Helmeg. Modern 


Lithography 28, No. 10, October 1960, pp. 
68, 166, 169 (3 pages). Scumming trou- 
ble on a German press run in Buenos 
Aires using paper made from Finnish pulp 
started an investigation which revealed 
the presence of traces of a derivative of 
Uranium 209 known as “Kreesite.” This 
was affected by cosmic rays, became 
radioactive and acted to upset the pH of 
the fountain solution leading to scumming. 
This has led to research on printing a 
whole pile of paper simultaneously by 
penetration of cosmic rays. 


WHY WEB OFFSET??? Albert Love. 
Modern Lithography 28, No. 10, October 
1960, pp. 52-54, 165 (4 pages), also Share 
Your Knowledge Review 42, No, 1, Octo- 
ber 1960, pp. 11-14 (4 pages). A story 





You are 
looking 
at a 
24” 


camera 
just 
48” 
high 





Kenro "Vertical 24” Camera 
Model V240 with Vacuum Back 


In more ways than one, the Kenro “Vertical 24” 
puts a new dimension into the part a camera can 
play in your production methods. With the vacuum 
back it produces line or halftone negatives up to 
four 814% x 11’s or a full newspaper page. With 
the prismatic head, one of the many interchange- 
able backs, it produces directly, without negatives, 
repro quality enlarged or reduced line shots, tints 
and screened velox prints in positive or reverse 
form for paste-up or proofing. 

It’s a giant for work, versatile in application 
and precise in construction. Goerz lens, G.E. 
Quartzline lamps and ColorTran converter are 
standard equipment. Isn’t it time you asked your 
dealer to demonstrate how a Kenro can save you 
time and money? Write for complete literature. 


KENRO GRAPHICS, INC. 


Dept. E, Cedar Knolls, New Jersey 











PRECISION PLATE DAMPENING 


The 
Dahigren 
Dampening 
System 


Not an attachment 
but a complete 
replacement of th 
old dampening u».t 


Take the Guesswork 
out of Presswork 


The Dahlgren Precision, Automatic Damp- 
ening System provides continuous- duty, 
trouble-free printing. 


1. Precision control of moisture throughout job. 
2. Eliminates dampener changing and washing. 
3. Cuts waste sheets to absolute minimum. 

4. Eliminates the major source of hickies. 

5. Reduces make-ready time. 

6. Runs 50% less water. 

7. Increase plate life. 

8. Permits use of letterpress papers. 

9. Smoother lay — more ink mileage — reduces 

offset. 

10. Produces crisp, brighter quality. 


This electronically controlled dampening 
system is not an attachment, but a complete 
replacement of the old ductor type system. 


This “New Dimension” to lithography — 
The Dahlgren Dampening System, develop- 
ed and perfected by Harold P. Dahlgren, 
is being used successfully on hundreds of 
presses throughout the country. 


For colorful brochure, price quotation and 
information, address all correspondence to: 


Harold P. Dahlgren, President 


DAHLGREN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
3006 Indiana Street Dallas 26, Texas 




















PRESSMEN’S INK HANDBOOK 


by H. J. Wolfe 
272 Pages $4.50 in U.S.A. $5.00 Foreign 
1. PROPERTIES OF INKS 


2. PURCHASING PRINTING 
INKS 


. THE PRIVATE INK PLANT 


3 
4. MANIPULATION OF INK 

5. INORGANIC PIGMENTS 

6. ORGANIC PIGMENTS 

7. BLACK PIGMENTS 

8. PRINTING INK VEHICLES 
9. DRIERS AND DRYING 

10. LETTERPRESS INKS 

11. LITHOGRAPHIC INK 

12. INTAGLIO PRINTING INKS 
13. NEW TYPE OF INKS 

14. TESTING OF INKS 


15. INK PROBLEMS AND 
REMEDIES 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


Enclosed is our check for $4.50 (Foreign and 
Canada $5.00). Please send me one copy of the 
PRESSMAN'S INK HANDBOOK. 


Company 


Address 
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on what Foote & Davies of Atlanta went 
through in installing web offset. Their 
preliminary studies indicated the need for 
enough business for the press. Other steps 
were to determine what type of equip- 
ment, including auxiliaries, were needed. 
The entire executive staff attended a web 
press meeting to talk to operators of other 
web offset presses. The training program, 
which included the sales department, was 
a part of the program. 


‘OFFSET FEVER’ HITS WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS. Dorsey Biggs. Modern 
Lithography 28, No. 10, October 1960, 
pp. 44-46 (3 pages). An offset newspaper 
has more eye appeal, more pictures, art, 
sharpness—for less money. At latest count 
there were 430 offset newspapers in U.S. 
Some reasons given include less invest- 
ment, versatility with contact screen, less 
cost of illustrations. Costs of converting 
are discussed. The rate of changeover 
to offset on the part of small newspapers 
is said to be 100 per year.xe 





PRODUCTIVITY 
(Continued from Page 33) 





six states at the top include two in 
New England, two in the South At- 
lantic region and two in the Mid- 
west. At the bottom of the table, 
six Western states are clustered, in 
all of which annual earnings of pro- 
duction workers averaged more than 
those of other employees. 

Table 4 shows states ranked by 
ratio of value added by manufacture 
to wages of all employees. For every 
$1 paid to employees in 1958, the 
commercial printing industries had 
an average return in value added of 
$1.55 First place Utah boasts a $1.93 
figure, while last place Michigan has 
a return of only $1.14. The lesson 
for the printing industry in these 
figures may be found in the state- 
ment that “the wide variations in state 
averages shown in the tabulations 
indicate extensive differences in man- 
agement standards on a geographic 
basis. These differences should chal- 
lenge managers of printing plants to 
raise standards, particularly in states 
which are below U. S. averages. 

The map shows graphically the 
ratio of value added to employees 
the various states. It is 
suggested that readers consult the 
tables to find out how their states 
have fared. Where these states are 
lagging in the standings, an exami- 


wages in 


nation of management methods may 


be in order.* 





PROMOTION 
(Continued from Page 31) 
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production speeds. 

The fact that Evans was able to 
get its displays and promotional ma- 
terial to salesmen, distributors and 
dealers all at the same time was in- 
strumental in the sale of more than 
20,000 displays in less than 60 days. 
The units, reports Evans Rule presi- 
dent D. W. Goldman, are already 
paying off in a 30 percent increase 
in volume at the retail level. 

In lithographing the Evans dis- 
plays, Chopp used its two-color 25 
x 38” press. The display was printed 
two colors and varnished directly on 
30 pt. coated board, then folded and 
mounted head to head. The _ bro- 
chures offset in two colors, 
while the other pieces were produced 


were 


in single color. 

The versatility of the Chopp plant 
is reflected by the type of work it 
produces and the wide range of 
clients for whom it works. Packages, 
folders and 


displays, publications, 


brochures are all turned out as a 
matter of routine. Companies such as 
Safety Razor, National 
Grand Union, American 
Broadcasting, Doughnut Corporation 
of America and Candy 


American 
Biscuit, 


Barton’s 
Corp. are customers. 

Chopp Printing Specialties had its 
beginning 45 years ago when David 
Chopp established the firm as a spe- 
cialty printer. Today the company 
is managed by Manny Chopp, presi- 
dent, and Jack Winston, secretary- 
The firm 


people and operates its combination 


treasurer. employs 150 
offset-letterpress business in a plant 
of 45,000 sq. ft. 

Eight offset presses operate in two 
shifts at the Chopp plant. They in- 
clude four single-color 23 x 29” 
ATF’s; one single-color 41 x 54” 
38, x SO”: 
another 25 x 38” and another 32 
x 44”, 


dozen 


Potter; one two-color 
The company also has a 
letterpresses, three linotype 
machines, cne Ludlow and a Ruther- 
ford step and repeat. 


Complete art, camera, stripping, 


acre 


Ufelare(-Welmn Lats 


EXCITING 605 


Higher standards of quality in offset color reproduc- 
tion undoubtedly will be demanded of printers in the 
coming decade, so we at Advertisers are prepared 
to accept the challenge of these demands, by offer- 
ing high fidelity process color separations with 
exceptional speed in delivery and at prices that all 


can live with. 


A label shop with day and night shifts and your 
satisfaction, our most valued product. 


Write, wire or phone. 


ADVERTISERS ENGRAVING COMPANY 


126 DORRANCE ST., PROVIDENCE,3 R. |. + 





PHONE GAspee 1-7094 














o- 
Daast 


Put progress in 
your pressroom 
get IDEALS! 








From Rags to Riches! Replace Cloth Dampeners NOW with 
IDEAL’S PLAST-O-DAMP System of Measured Moisture! 


Switch to these disposable paper dampeners! Their stabilized water surfeit 
assures efficiently controlled plate moisture right through the run. Quickly 
spiraled over specially compounded base rollers of soft synthetic rubber, 
Plast-O-Damp pays for itself through faster starts, fewer stops, less sheet 
waste, finer lithography on every run. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 W. 24TH ST 21-24 THIRTY-NINTH AVENUE 6069-6073 MAYWOOD AVE. 5238 PEACHTREE ROAD, NE 


33 STIRRUP BROOK HIGHWAY 





CHICAGO 8, ILL LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N. Y HUNTINGTON PARK, CAL. CHAMBLEE, GA 


MARLBORO, MASS 








Hayward, California 

Los Angeles, California 
East Point, Georgia 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





Rubbers 


peeeiate) 47 Pee hei 


HILL RUBBER CO., IINC. 


MAIN OFFICE—2728 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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LET’S FACE UP TO 


STATIC! 


The SIMCO “Midget” is guaranteed to clear up all 
static problems . . . no matter how severe ... in 
presses, folders, cutters . . . safely, inexpensively. 
Write or call now for information about SIMCO’s 
complete line, including shockless static bars (safe 
for hazardous areas), sheet separating air nozzles, 
anti-static cleaning devices, sprays, and meters for 
measuring static. 


the SIMCO company 


Massillon, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 
Memphis, Tenn. 






Houston, Texas 





§2(0) Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 





SEPARATION 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 


COMPLETE PLATEMAKING SERVICE 
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platemaking, cutting and folding de- 
partments are fully maintained. For 
package printing, Chopp has its own 
die making, die cutting, gluing and 
binding departments and a complete 
finishing department.* 





MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from Page 37) 





4. Report daily production results 
compared with established standards 
... the following morning. 

5. When new equipment is re- 
quired, determine most appropriate 
way to finance the purchase. 

6. Develop standards of produc- 
tion on all repetitive office operations. 

7. Maintain daily charts of effi- 
ciency on repetitive operations visible 
to office personnel. 

8. Maintain daily backlog charts 
within the office, such as numbers of 
postings, shipments unbilled, etc. 

No matter what steps management 
takes, Mr. Jacobsen declared, it is 
of utmost importance to compare the 
total actual results with the total 
budgeted results to determine if the 
controls really work. “The final 
check on controls is profit,” he noted. 

He said profit is commonly ex- 
pressed as a ratio to sales, which is 
good for year-to-year comparison 
within a company. Profit may also 
be expressed as a ratio to net worth, 
which is good to compare our invest- 
ment in the company with other 
available investments. 

Profit may thirdly be expressed as 
a ratio to total assets, which I be- 
lieve is the best measurement of a 
manager’s use of resources available.* 





PRODUCTION CLINIC 
(Continued from Page 59) 





water is very obvious and is usually 
corrected before trouble starts. This 
explains why some have difficulty 
while others do not when plates are 
apparently alike and all other things 
seem equal. The doctoring of inks 
is very often the cause of a plate 
working poorly. One man may be 
running with shorter bodied ink than 
the other. In the case of dampeners 
or rollers not contacting the driving 








roller, a longer or tackier ink will 
help as it gives traction where a soft 
or short ink will not. 

With coarse grained plates the long 
or tacky ink may cause trouble. It 
is not apt to waterlog on the roller; 
however, if the water overbalances the 
ink, the print appears to have a pitted 
or mottled look in the solids. It also 
will cause very uneven printing, for 
the sheets will constantly be chang- 
ing from very dark to light depend- 
ing on which is overpowering which 
— the water or ink. 

Again I will mention, it is a well- 
known fact that better and _ finer 
printing can be had from the finer 
grained plates. It is also a fact that, 
where the finer grain is used, the 
plates are much cleaner when fin- 
ished in the plate department. The 
coarser plates are more apt to have 
some of the plate coating lodged 
down in the grain. This will show 
on the press in the form of a tint, 
which is difficult to remove except 
by polishing with stone or stick. 

Solids are also affected when the 
grain is coarse. One thing to be re- 
membered is that the grain on the 
plate wears off with constant run- 
ning and a plate with No. 000 grain 
becomes as fine as a plate with No. 
00000 grain after a considerable run. 
Most plates with 50,000 or more 
impressions are in this class. 

To sum it up, I would say that 
it is best to run the finest grain plate 
your plant can handle. 


Q. I have trouble in getting the 
red to lay on the sheet. It has a very 
mottled appearance. The halftones 
are also very grainy. Could you en- 
lighten us as to the cause? 

A: As I mentioned in the above 
column, it looks as though you are 
using a coarse grained plate. There 
are also some signs of the form rollers 
not being set properly. ‘The mottled 
appearance on the halftone is due to 
an elongated dot and, in some areas, 
a double dot. 

I would suggest that the form 
rollers be set to the rider or driving 
roller so that they do not skid when 
contacting the plate. This is a very 
common complaint when rollers are 
not set properly.* 
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SCREEN TINTS 


Incomparable quality! Available 
in 6 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. $95.00 per doz. 
$52.50 per ¥2 doz. Singly, 
$10.00 each, 





COMMERCIAL TINTS 


Truly fine quality. Available in 
12 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. $5.85 each, 





2-COLOR GUIDE 


118 2-color sheets in 3-ring 
binder with technical data. 195 
precisely predictable colors 


per sheet $22.50, 





PUNCH & REPEAT 


Complete system, with instruc- 
tions. P&R Machine, Manual, ] 
doz. brass pins. $99.50, 





Box 1077, Columbus 16, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


Available through leading 
Graphic Arts Suppliers 
around the world. 


All prices FOB Columbus, Ohio, 
subject to change without notice, 
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lity 


1¢ 


“STEVENSON 


peu kemee] Re) weer 


400 PIKE ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


The Practical Working Reference Guide of the 


REPRODUCTIONS PROCESSES MARKET 


First Edition—already highly 
acclaimed by users 

















CHECK IT / YOURSELF 





PATENT RED 


- MASKING INK 


J Perfect register over- 
lays and masks on ace- 
-tate, vinyl,“glass and 
glass tracing cloth. 


Designed to serve all those interested 
in the Reproduction Services Function 
in business and industry. The 250-page 
Guide is divided into two major divi- 
sions: A Management Section and a 
Technical Section. 


V Transparent—‘'see 
through” for accurate 


The following chapter subjects are 
indicative of the extent of editorial 


1-4 copies at $5.00 
5-20 copies at $4.50 


register. . 


Photographs black for 
line cuts. 


a/ For pen, brush, ruling 
pen, airbrush. 


PATENT RED 
TRANSPARENT MASKING INK 
ADHERES TO ACETATE e VINYL: 
Permits artist to see accuracy ot color 
Separalion.and masking. For 
and to-the-tine 7 od with pen, brush 


or air brush jographs black for 
inns teprod in ‘tay temoved with 


water, leaves no stan 
No.1470 |@] 2¥stioz._) 


= agen US A by GRUMBACHER, ve. Mew Yook 


coverage: Management Objectives, 
Needs and Skills in Reproduction Serv- 
ices; Blueprinting; Paper Selection; 
Electrostatic Printing; Polyester Films; 
Line and Halftone Photography; The 
Offset Reproduction Process; Contact 
and Projection Reproductions; Micro- 
film; Mechanized Collating; and Cold 
Type Composition. 


There is also a special Buyers Guide, 


(Plus 45¢ individual copy mailing costs. Add 5% 
for handling charges on 2 or more copies. 





MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Box 31, Caldwell, N: J. 
Please send me copies of the 
ODR Reproductions Reference Guide, 
for which I enclose $ 


Name 





: . : with hundreds of listings of various Title ..... 


: i types of equipment and reproduction Company 
| M. GRUMBACHER.,. ...-. 


materials. Currently available equip- Street or Box . 
EVERY WELL INFORMED LITHOGRAPHER 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


definitive specification charts. 
| Timely Articles 


CO, Be BAO no 5 vicsicncccves nechuabeean 























READS EVERY MONTH 


Valuable information 





























marta LORRAINE [sors ]CARBONS PAY for THEMSELVES . . | 
PHOTO-PRINTING LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHERS, GRAVURE — and TIME P LABOR 
I a ens 6 vie mbes ymin Saving! 
steadier light with no bounce or sputter and Better Results! 'y 
Improved 
Franchise Dealerships Open CARBONS, Inc., BOONTON, N. J. QUALITY 
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Address all classified replies to Box 


Number, 






































ADVERTISING 





























c/o Modern Lithography, 


P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

Rates for classified advertisements 
are twenty cents per word; minimum 
charge $3.00. Rate for individuals 
seeking employment is five cents per 
word, minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements of new machinery, 
products and services accepted at a 
rate of $10.00 per column inch, min- 
imum space one inch. 

Copy closing date, tenth of the pre- 
ceding month, 

Checks must accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED: 


EXPERIENCED COMBINATION 
MAN who can make halftones and strip 
2 and 3-color jobs. Address Box 809, c/o 
MoperN LITHOGRAPHY. 








ESTIMATOR — Fine opportunity for 
printing estimator experienced in offset 
and letterpress. Good working conditions. 
Paid benefits. Progressive company. Send 
summary to — Recording and Statistical 
Corporation, 2815 North Vermilion, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 





. 








LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


ee 
EAST— 


1,000-$12,000 
Superintendent—Web Offset 
SOUTHWEST—$10,000 
Foreman—Offset Pressroom 
High quality, four color work 
MIDWEST—$12, oma $16,000 
Sales neneeilieaeiass * aa 


WEST. $12, 000 
Working Ae. 
CALIFORNIA—$ 7,000 
Estimator—Litho MIDWEST—$7,000 
Wanted: Camermen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, mono- 
type, folder operators, binderymen, offset 
pressmen. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, Inc. 
Helen Winters, Manager 
Dept. M-7, 307 E. Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 











PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 


Top rated, long established, Western New 
York State quality offset and letterpress 
plant with 60 craftsmen has opening for 
superintendent. Must have ability to take 
complete charge of plant operations includ- 
ing scheduling and quality control. Must 
have complete knowledge of offset and 
letterpress and be experienced in multi- 
color work. Opportunity to join fine stable 
management team with excellent future 
earnings and all benefits. Immediate open- 
ing. Send complete resume in confidence. 
Box 810, c/o Modern Lithography. 














SITUATIONS WANTED: 





A-1 EXPERIENCED COLOR CAMERA- 
MAN. Possessor of trade skills and un- 
chal- 
Premium 
MOopeERN 


derstanding of fundamentals. Enjoys 
lenge of quality production. 
wage. Address Box 802, c/o 
LITHOGRAPHY. 





A-1 DOT ETCHER, ability 










to teach 


masking tech. to reproduce up to 75-80% 
of facsimile, little etch. Samples and re- 


ferences. Address Box 803, 
LirHOGRAPHY. 





GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICIAN 


product development and field 


c/o MoperNn 


inter- 
ested in position with manufacturer or 
supplier as technical representative, or in 


testing. 


Background includes lengthy practical ex- 


perience in printing production, 


research, 


plant modernization and product develop- 





ment. Address Box 805, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 
WORKING FOREMAN, ~ Cameraman 


(color) stripping, plates expert all forms 


of commercial work, 


including 4-color 


postcards and brochures—present location 





WANTED! 


your own pace for the future. 


over 30 years of age. 


commensurate with ability. 


ton, Ky. 





AMBITIOUS DOT ETCHER— 
An excellent opportunity for you to set 
Must 
have experience in latest masking tech- 
niques, some knowledge of screening 
positives and camera experience. Not 
Advanced ap- 
prentice acceptable with proper quali- 
fications. Starting salary and benefits 
Pleasant 
working and living condiitons in non- 
industrial city. Write fully in first letter 
with snapshot. P. 0. Box 854, Lexing- 








REGISTRATION 














dg PIN GLASSES 


a 


FILMS 
[Bem -t-20x24 
Misseess REGISTER STRIPS 
PUNCHES 

i en a 


——— . 
CONDIT MFG. Co.inc., Sandy Hook,Conn. 





} 
| 
} 

J 








HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis 


Trouble-Shooting 
Systems 


TWining 8-6635 





53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N. 


In-plant Training 


Color Correction 


¥. 


New York. Address Box 806, c/o MopERN 


LITHOGRAPHY. 












OFFSET SUPERINTENDENT 


man, thorough 
experience in 


modern methods. 
Box 807, c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


—thorough knowledge 


B&W. 


color, 


SUPERVISOR—Stripper 24 yrs. in litho 


Opaquing, some experience 





or fore- 
practical 
and all 
Address 


knowledge and 
all departments 


Will relocate. 





flat 


of process, 





in plate room & camera. 


Address Box 808, 


c/o Mopern LITHocrRaAPHuy, 
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FOR QUICK SALE 


Offset Equipment — all AC Elec. 
Harris 3914 x 58 — 

2 color model LSK 
Harris 32 x 44 — 


$17,000.00 


single color model LSC 6,500.00 
Miehle 41%, x 55% 

2 color model ‘57 T.C. 5,000.00 
Miehle 4114 x 51 

single color model 57 2,500.00 
Zarkin-Zenith Plate Grainer 

61 x 95 Automatic 450.00 


Lanston Type MuX, 
Horizontal Photo Comp-ser 


750.00 
METROPOLITAN LITHOGRAPH 
& PUBLISHING CO. 


167 Bow Street Everett, Mass. 











= 


*. “ARMOR PLATE” your inks! 
» GLAZCOTE ink conpitioner § 


Provides tough, scuff- &+scratch-resistant finish. 


1 Ib. can $2.20 Send for Price List 


CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
1718 North Damen Avenue ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois 


. _Mirs. of Trik, 20/20 Overprint Varnish, 33 & 0-33 Ink 


‘ Conditioners 


Get Full Production 


i 
—", QUALITY PRINTING 
() Without Stops for 


—) Unnecessary Washups 


oul Paper Cleaners: 
PATENTED 
Write for Free Bulletin 


] . da hag COMPANY 


evelo 


SUPER 
\INK-O-SAVER 
ENDS INK SKINNING 
Y OVERNIGHT WASHUPS | 














I thelial WOrth 2-4330 









UPGRADE SPECIAL COURSES 
YOURSELF! | For Persons in the Trade 
LLL 


Learn the Latest Methods in 


PRESENSITIZED PLATEMAKING 
COLOR WORK © COLOR SEPARATION 
PRESSWORK © STRIPPING TECHNIQUES 


Hours. to Suit Your Convenience 
Write, Phone or Visit 


MANHATTAN 


o PRINTING 


88 West Broadway (Cor. Chambers St.), 
N. Y. C. Near City Hall 
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ACROLITE RAHWAY. N JU 











} 





UNSURPASSED FISHING 


... in 20 hours of daylight! 


® On the fringe of the ARCTIC 700 miles deep in the 
Canadian wilderness . . . midnight sun, howling 
huskies, natives and nature in the raw. Wily Arctic ' 
Grayling, surfacing Trout and the ever-present North- 
ern Pike. 


® Air transportation, in six hours, brings Twentieth 
century sportsmen back into the civilization of early 
explorers. 


® The Management, with years of experience, can 
guarantee clean and comfortable accommodations 
with hot and cold running water. In the food de- 
partment, we have gone all out to insure the best. 
Trained native guides, one to every two guests, will 
accommodate your every wish. 





® For the last two years ‘‘Argosy"’ Magazine has recom- 

mended our lodge as the outstanding fishing spot in 
| Canada. United States Rubber’s million dollar fishing 
vacations contest picked Arctic Lodges as Number 
One among the world’s seven greatest fishing spots! 





For complete information write to: 


Arctic lodges, lid. 


3402 UNIVERSITY, S.E. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
Phone: FE 8-1583 
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Obituaries 








George Jardin 

George W. Jardin, retired head of 
the Jardin Lithographing Co., Phila- 
delphia, died May 15 in Delaware 
County Memorial Hospital. He was 


81. 
° 


Tom Walden 
Tom Walden, 79, honorary chair- 


man of the board of Walden, Sons, 
and Mott, Inc., Oradell, N. J., died 
in May at his home. 

Walden Sons and Mott publishes 
Paper and Paper Products, Printing 
Magazine and Offset Printer, Paper 
Catalog, Walden’s A.B.C. Guide and 
Paper Production Yearbook. 


Fred I. Glenn 
Fred I. Glenn, 
board and past president of the Glenn 
Printing Co., Kansas City, died re- 
cently after a brief illness at his 
winter home in Palm ,Springs, Calif. 


chairman of the 


® 
Ted Kinstler 
Ted Kinstler, former _ bindery 
foreman of The Lowell Press, Kan- 
sas City, died May 10 after an ex- 
tended illness. 


Frank Manton 

Frank Manton, 64, of Toronto, 
Canada, died June 6. 

Mr. Manton founded Graphic 
Equipment Ltd. in 1947 and was 
president of the company at the time 
of his death. He was also president 
of Manton Converters Inks Ltd., 
Manton Printing Inks Ltd., and a 
former president of Manton Broth- 
ers Ltd. 

. 


Arthur F. Carl 
Arthur F. Carl, 
Clement Colortype 


an executive of 


Co., Chicago, 


died May 24 at the age of 62. He 


had been with Clement 41 years. 


serving for some time as superintend- 


ent and, more recently, 


control manager. 


as quality 


cldvertising rates in the Local Buyer’s Guide are: 
copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, 

















OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 


Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58”. 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54”. 
Complete Plant Facilities 
Call JOE LOCASCIO GRamercy 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 











Lester Douglas 

Lester Douglas, 67, typographical 
authority, designer of books and re- 
tired magazine art director, died May 
30 in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Douglas was a pioneer and 
honorary life member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, and 
a member of the Art Directors Club 
of New York. 

* 


Henry J. Gaab 
Henry J. Gaab, general superin- 
tendent of the Chilton Co., publish- 
ers and printers, Philadelphia, died 
May 24 in Fitzgerald Mercy Hos- 
pital. He was 65. 
. 


Nicholas G. Mandish 


Nicholas Mandish, superintendent 
of the Lithographing Dept. of Cas- 
pers Tin Plate Co., Chicago, died 
Tune 10. He was 53. 





Brevities 








PoINT-OF-PURCHASE ADVERTISING 
“Point-of-Pur- 
chase Day in Philadelphia” on June 
6 at the Poor Richard Club, at which 


Philadelphia members exhibited out- 


Institute sponsored a 


standing point-of-purchase material 
produced in that city during the past 
year. 
e 
Victor K. Besic, 
Besig Lithograph Div. was named a 


director of Buffalo-Niagara Sales 


Executives, at a recent meeting in the 
Hotel Statler Hilton, 


Buffalo. 
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president of 


Please mail 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


$7.50 per column inch. 


= QUALITY SERVICE 
=a IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
=~ COMPLETE STOCKS 


WILLOUGHBY’S 
110 W. 32nd ST. 
N.Y. 1-L0 4-1610 








W. R. BEAN & Son, INc., print- 
ers and lithographers of Atlanta, Ga., 
opened a New York City sales and 
June 19 at 30 


service office on 


Rockefeller Plaza. 
° 


Folding Carton Shipments Up 

For the second consecutive 
month, shipments of folding cartons 
moved upward, the Folding Paper 
Box Association of America has an- 
nounced, 


Compared with last year, however, 
tonnage was down more than two 
percent, and dollar shipments were 
approximately one percent less than 


in April, 1960. 





INTERNATIONAL 


a [commen 


_ 
a |W Ww 
oe a of @ AUGUST 6-9 
Ts PALMER HOUSE 
{clip age, L 
Mpg CHICAGO 
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ON KLM 
rOR 

YOUR BEST 
INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM 


Looking for the right incentive program? Look no 
further! KLM offers a complete package with practi- 
cal suggestions and all the material you will need 
to run a successful program. In addition, KLM has 
the widest choice of incentive tours: to Europe, the 
Caribbean, Far East, around the world. Each tour is 
flexible — each can be tailored to fit your company 
budget. For complete information, mail the coupon. 


104 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 

Incentive Travel Department ML-71 
609 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Please have a KLM specialist call on me to outline 
my incentive program and tour possibilities. 


a 
THE WORLD Oven 


KEM} 


», ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


I sete ce ES 
gg EE OT eT ea 
PO sinninsscsninitpipnie eisai esiccseecasis 

| ee 

State 


THE 
WORLD'S 
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~HAMPION Paper and Fibre 
Co., last month did its bit to 
improve foreign relations by air ex- 
pressing a shipment of high quality 
four-color posters of President Ken- 
nedy and his wife to Paris and Vi- 
enna as a substitute for reportedly 
“‘inexpert”” window pictures, made in 
France, which had previously been 
distributed by American officials. One 
newspaper columnist — Inez Robb— 
called the earlier effort “a cheap, 
gray and sleazy portrait that might 
get by as a campaign poster but 
never as an official photograph for a 
state visit.” She reported that French 
shopkeepers “threw up their hands 
in despair.” 

Champion’s general sales manager, 
Sterling Brown, said the substitute 
posters were rushed out over a week- 
end, using the company’s Kromekote 
sheet, and were delivered by special 
plane. 

@ 
“Printing, Plain and Fancy ... 


Superior Facilities,” says the adver- 


tisement for National Publishing Co. 
on this 1893 Washington, D. C. 
playbill. That was the date the com- 
bination shop was founded to print 
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programs for the capital’s National 
Theatre. The company, now special- 
izing in publication work, recently 
took publishers and representatives of 
government, labor and business on a 
tour of its newly enlarged plant, 
proudly displaying its new Harris- 
Cottrell two-color web-offset press. 
The company started with a small 
three-room shop, and now employs 
400. 

The visitors received an offset 
reproduction of the early playbill. 

© 

The handsome series of typographic 
keepsakes, issued by Photo-Lettering 
Inc., 216 E. 45th St. New York 17, 
continues with these words of theolo- 
gian Reinhold Niebuhr. The lines are 
set in Photo-Lettering’s Davison Cal- 
ligraphic, and lithographed in three 
colors. This interesting typeface in- 
cludes variants for several letters, to 









od grant me 
\ the serenity 
to accept the things 
J cannot change: 
ow She courage to 
change the thing 

S can ee = 


wisdom to know 


the- difference, ces 


Rebel Netale a 


give the alphabet greater freedom and 
individuality. 
® 

W eb-Offset, in case you haven't 
noticed, has really started going 
places. In Chicago last month a re- 
cord crowd of 553 printers attended 
the Craftsmen’s “Web-Offset Night.” 
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‘That last mailing piece we did for you—is it getting any results. 
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RUTHERFORD 
“STANDARD OF ACCURACY” 











d 
't 
g 
the Rutherford Photo 
bi rw ry eye of anything on the 


: 4 a ee ine is producing accurate 
market Cody: and, . are completely satisfied. 
pr 





I would also like to say that our firm is very mch pleased with 
the operation of our present Rutherford equipment. Especially with our 
Photo Composing Machine. This machine has given us Fourteen ( 1) ) years 
of service in which time we have had to replace but one gasket and one 
electrical switch. I might also add that this machine has not had a minor We're mighty happy with our new BMC and I 
or major overhauling in all that time. believe I could get a right arm from the 
men who use it easier than I could take the 
again pay in which peceived machine away. 





Customer satisfaction through superior product per- epitomized by the Ruth-0-Matic — the world’s first fully 
formance has made Rutherford the “standard of accu- automatic photo composer—reflect Rutherford’s 
racy”’ in the lithographic industry. The roster of leadership. 

Rutherford clients — a composite of the finest lithog- For full information on how Rutherford can help you 
raphers in the world — and the advanced engineering satisfy your requirements for accuracy, call or write: 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


401 Central Avenue, East Rutherford, New Jersey 
Branches in all Principal Cities of the United States 

















When cost 

is a factor on 
use POWERLINE 

FILM 


There are two approaches to buying film: 1. Consider quality of image only. 2. Consider film cost as 
well as quality. If you subscribe to the first, then we recommend that you standardize on Chemco Type-X® 
film for halftones and Chemco Powerlith® film for line work. You can’t do better. But if you want to 
save on supplies every inch of the way, then we say Chemco Powerline film is your best bet. The qual- 
ity is good .. . better, we believe, than any other brand in its class. . . and it’s priced to save you money. 


WHAT POWERLINE FILM IS — Powerline film is made by Chemco in the same plant 
with the same equipment, quality control and inspection procedures as Chemco’s FOR MAXIMUM 
Type-X and Powerlith films. It has a medium speed, high contrast emulsion with 

excellent density characteristics and produces a hard, crisp dot. Powerline film ECONOMY 

is primarily recommended for line work and works well on tough jobs such as swing over from sheet- 
typewriter copy. It also produces halftones with good tonal range. It is available on fed camera operation 
three’ bases: transparent paper for maximum economy, thin acetate for easy to the more efficient 
handling and stripping, and polystyrene for work requiring dimensional stability. Chemco roll film prin- 


Prove to yourself that you can cut costs with Powerline film ciple. You can save up 
a while keeping quality up. Ask us to demonstrate or write for to 30% on film costs 
samples stating which base is best for your operation. and double your produc- 


MAN ii(ety CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. | these statements 


Main Office and Plant — Glen Cove, New York 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Dallas Ft. Lauderdale Los Angeles NewOrleans New York 
West Coast Distributors: California Ink Co., Inc.; Smart Supply Co., Inc. Exclusive Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Co., Ltd. 





